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‘ As the Oditor Sees It. He 


By far the best article we have read on the 
subject is Clair Bee’s “I Know Why They Sold 
Out To the Gamblers,” Saturday Evening Post, 
February 2, 1952. 

Mr. Bee, who, as Head Basketball Coach at 
Long Island University, is competent to speak, 
pulls no punches. He shifts no blame for the 
“ugliest black eye ever hung on college sports.” 
“We sabotaged the public’s faith and our stu- 
dents’ loyalty by turning the game into a busi- 
ness . . . were so absorbed in the victory grail 
that we lost sight of the educational purposes of 
athletics . . . were playing basketball for money, 
and some of the boys followed the college’s ex- 
ample.” 

Further, Mr. Bee is constructive: “Close the 
ticket booths, tear out the turnstiles, and open 
wide the gates . . . aggressive action by college 
presidents . . . a coach with permanent faculty 
status irrespective of the win-loss column . . 
no fancy trimming—long trips, training table, 
elaborate publicity, scouting.” 

To all of which we shout AMEN! 

We like the policy of the Kansas State High 
School Activities Association. Each year THE 
JOURNAL publishes the pictures and records 
of the undefeated teams of the Association, but 
makes no designations of “state champions,” “all- 
star-teams,” “coach of the year,” etc. 

Like “All American” selections, such desig- 
nations—promoted by the sports writing frater- 
nity—are merely matters of opinion; they are 
unprovable. Moreover, they are useless. 

In fact, they are worse than useless because 
they bring a harmful overemphasis. 

What proportion of student councils, would 
you guess, make and attempt to follow a financial 
budget? Three-fourths? One-half? One-fourth? 
According to a study reflected in the Seventh 
Annual Report of the National Association of 
Student Councils, 17 per cent of the 1748 coun- 
cils reporting make and follow such a budget. 
Surely room for improvement here! 


The college Interfraternity Council has been 
urging its members to substitute “Help Week” 
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for “Hell Week.” In this the pledges work con- 
structively for school and civic betterment. Per- 
haps not quite so “exciting,” but surely more 
substantial. 


They lose again! A city board of education 
ruled against secret societies by depriving the 
members of extracurricular privileges. As usu- 
ally happens, meddling parents resisted the order 
and, in court, as always, lost. 

The society reorganized under a less frater- 
nityish name, and contended that it was not vio- 
lating the state law against fraternities and soror- 
ities. Again, it lost. 

Financed and spurred by the parental re- 
sisters the case will likely go to the State Supreme 
Court. If you are a gambler and want a sure- 
thing bet, here it is. 


Thirty high school students of Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin, are exchanging homes and places with 
a similar number of students in Macon, Georgia. 
The arrangement is rather unusual in that these 
exchanges are not made at the same time; the 
Manitowoc students went in February; those 
from Macon will go in April. This is another 
project well worth promoting. 


Through the efforts of the social studies 
classes, the students of the Jefferson Junior High 
School, Jamestown, New York, recently held a 
school-wide election of the “City Officials of 
1970.” 

With the whole-hearted cooperation of the 
municipal authorities and the use of regular vot- 
ing equipment (placed in the school for practice 
purposes previous to the election), all of the 
regular routines were imitated—tregistration, par- 
ty and district organization, nominations by 
homeroom committeemen, circulation of peti- 
tions, campaigns and publicity, voting, and of- 
ficial appointment of department heads. 

At a final public program the Mayor, who 
acted as master of ceremonies, and his supporting 
officials made appropriate talks, to which the 
actual corresponding city officials responded. 

We'll guess that this project was valuable 
educationally, and that it will be similarly profit- 
able citizenshipily. 
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Many constructive and worthwhile activities can be sponsored and promoted 
by students organized into groups on a democratic basis. 


School Clubs for Every Girl 


HE DESIRE OF BOYS AND GIRLS of sec- 
T ondary-school age to “gang” together in 

small groups is a common phenomenon. In 
earlier years the churches met this need for 
many, while more recently national youth organi- 
zations have offered programs for some. In the 
main, large numbers are not enrolled in any type 
of organized groupings. For a few of the socially- 
elite, there has been the “fraternity” and “soror- 
ity,” a counterpart of their older brothers’ and 
sisters’ activities on the college level. 


For the girls, particularly, the banned soror- 
ity has its more modern counterpart in the 
“club” or “society” which is considered “legal” 
by many authorities, but which emulates most of 
the characteristics of its predecessor. It retains 
such common undesirable practices as exclusive 
selection, pledging and hazing, major social ac- 
tivities, and self-perpetuation. The heartaches 
and longings of the “non-elect” are just as prev- 
alent as in the past. The support given these 
clubs by certain national picture magazines in 
recent months has made this problem even more 
serious. 


In the co-curricular program of the average 
secondary school, today, the emphasis upon boys’ 
activities and the lack of sufficient girls’ activ- 
ities are most noticeable. The extensive inter- 
scholastic and intramural program is almost ex- 
clusively for the boys, while the girls are per- 
mitted to share only in limited “after-school” 
sports for the rugged few. 


School government, as well as boys’ and 
girls’ leagues, frequently are managed by the 
elect few at the top, with the many having no 
opportunity for participation and leadership. 
Even small groups, such as hobby, interest, and 
service clubs, under school sponsorship are lack- 
ing in many schools. The girls, particularly, are 
denied the satisfaction of active membership in 
organizations which the normal adolescent so 
often desires. 


Out of a desire to see as many girls as pos- 
sible share in the values of activity in small 
groups under adequate guidance, a service club 
program has developed in one high school 
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(Abraham Lincoln High School, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia) that takes the place of the usual Girls’ 
League, and provides opportunity for wholesome 
participation in the affairs of the school for 
practically all the girls of the school. 


In this school, 98 per cent of the girls are 
enrolled in service clubs. These are so named, 
“service clubs,” because of their purpose—serv- 
ice to the school and community, and the whole- 
some development of the individual girl into a 
friendly, poised, socially-responsible young lady. 
Because the small group has the charm of inti- 
macy and an advantage of being able to meet, 
on occasion, in homes, these groups are limited 
to twenty-five girls for each club. All members 
are on the same grade level, the group being 
organized upon entrance into the school, and 
ceasing to exist as a formal organization upon 
graduation. In this way, many of the undesir- 
able elements of competition and rivalry for 
outstanding girls are avoided. (Several of the 
groups remain together as alumni social units, 
but without any connection with the school.) 


In organizing new clubs, several different 
methods have been tried—as seemed best with 
the particular incoming class. Small groupings 
of girls, three or four, may be contacted and 
asked to choose likely people. This has the ad- 
vantage of assuring a homogeneous group that 
will enjoy working and playing together during 
their high school years. Another approach is to 
take the entire class of girls as they enter the 
first week, and permit selection of members 
in rotation. With proper groundwork in the pre- 
organization, the democratic ideals of the clubs 
can be put over to such an extent that various 
groups will take in girls new to the school, and 
those who might otherwise have been overlooked 
because of shyness. 


One of the most worthwhile by-products of 
this organizational period is the naturalness of 
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the introduction of discussions on the value of 
friendliness and of varied acquaintanceships. 
Coming as it does at a time when the organizers 
themselves are faced with a new situation and 
highly desirous of being taken in, they are espe- 
cially alert to the problem of those who might 
have been overlooked. 

Each club has a faculty sponsor, selected be- 
cause of her interest in club work or for qualities 
of enthusiasm and leadership that help these 
groups develop satisfactory programs and whole- 
some activities. Practically all of the faculty 
members, as well as the clerical staff, act as 
sponsors of different clubs. 

All of the clubs meet once a week during the 
regular club period, on school time. Most of the 
groups, in addition to this weekly meeting, have 
a social activity once a month—an evening or 
afternoon meeting, with simple refreshments. 
The club names run the entire gamut of weird 
names, the only limitation democratically ac- 
cepted is that “Greek” letters will not be used. 
This avoids the appearance of the “sorority” 
idea, for these groups represent the antithesis 
of the sorority, in purpose, interest, and service. 

In order to direct the activities of these girls’ 
organizations, an Inter-Club Council has been 


organized to meet once a week, made up of the 
presidents and vice-presidents of the clubs, and 
presided over by the girls’ vice-president of the 


Associated Student Body. This group sets the 
pattern for the clubs, and passes rules on mem- 
bership, procedures, and policies. From discus- 
sions here grow the policy of democratic mem- 
bership, no pledging or pledge period, no elabo- 
rate or secret admission, and the restriction on 
the displaying of costly pins or other identifying 
marks. All projects and activities are approved 
by this body. Through this Council many of 
the issues which concern girls, and which fre- 
quently develop into serious school problems, are 
democratically considered and resolved by their 
peers. 

Each club is school-centered, service-moti- 
vated, and cooperatively run for the best interests 
of the high school and all of its members. Each 
group provides maximum opportunity for par- 
ticipation, committee membership, and officer- 
leadership. 

A listing of some of the projects will point 
out the obvious pride of these clubs in their serv- 
ice responsibilities. The older groups often spon- 
sor regular student body dances, and each week 
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one club arranges a noon dance, with decorations 
and door prizes. These noon dances often are 
attuned to a current interest of the student body 
and serve as promotional events for school shows, 
drives, campaigns, and athletics. The groups 
work up stunts for assembly programs; popular- 
ize clean-up campaigns; sell and collect tickets 
at various activities; serve at school banquets; 
make and sell pom-poms for the “Big Game”; 
keep the trophies in high polish; sponsor Red 
Cross work, such as stocking or food drives, or 
the making of tray favors and afghans for hos- 
pitals; pack food for overseas shipments (each 
club supplies a box a year) ; decorate and main- 
tain school bulletin boards and show cases. The 
groups “adopt” the less popular athletic teams 
to advertise their games and to see that a larger 
number of students turn out to support these 
teams. The clubs join forces to solicit funds for 
the March of Dimes downtown each year, and 
take tremendous pride in the great success of 
this undertaking. The Inter-Club Council spon- 
sors the semi-annual Girls’ Jinx and the Mothers’ 
Tea, finding it efficient and enjoyable to divide 
the responsibilities among the various clubs. In 
this way every girl is involved in an all-school 
activity. 

Above are only a few of the activities in 
which every club participates. In addition there 
are many special projects undertaken by individ- 
ual clubs with the approval of the Inter-Club 
Council. The number of activities and the high 
quality of service involved are most impressive. 
The educational values to the girl membership in 
terms of personal development and school service 
are great. 


In a nation that expects its women voters to 
be politically intelligent, girls must get the op- 
portunity to learn the often happy, often heart- 
breaking lessons of leadership and followership. 
In service clubs, girls are learning to be self- 
reliant, able to make decisions of considerable 
importance, and find in the year’s varied pro- 
grams much to challenge them to alert partici- 
pation. It is in fostering this participation that 
the service clubs make their greatest contribu- 
tion. To be needed by the school, to see their 
work have real significance, to feel that they are 
among the ones who direct student affairs—this 
participation brings opportunities for continued 
development into well-integrated, wholesome per- 
sonalities, and a sense of “belonging” that is 
invaluable to every girl in the school. 
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An important factor in the success of a school is the school spirit displayed 
by the students, teachers, and others. 


The Essence of School Spirit 


LTHOUGH WE HEAR A GOOD DEAL 
A about promoting school spirit and how 

school activities help to maintain a good 
school spirit, especially how interschool athletics 
help, we do not often take time to analyze what 
makes up this wonderful thing we are promoting. 
Of what is good school spirit composed and how 
can we tell whether a school possesses it? 


First of all, school spirit is not noise or mere 
enthusiasm or exuberance. Nor is it the spon- 
taneous celebration with its accompanying un- 
controlled parades, sometimes destructive, fol- 
lowing a successful athletic contest. Certainly 
it is not a feeling of superiority over other 
schools; although it often seems that this is 
what alumni and the public emphasize in athletic 
contests. If school spirit can be engendéred only 
by winning a majority of scheduled athletic con- 
tests, then half of the schools cannot attain a good 
school spirit for it is very likely that about half 
of the schools would win a minority of their 
contests. For every contest won, one is lost. 
Indeed, it often happens that poor school spirit 
is displayed when the school has a winning team 
—anything is tolerated or excused. 


The essence of school spirit can be expressed 
in one word, LOYALTY—loyalty to the pur- 
poses of the school and its program. The chief 
purpose of the school is the education and devel- 
opment of the individual through cooperative 
group endeavors and activities. Learning comes 
first, learning to become an efficient, self-di- 
rected, intelligent citizen in one’s group or com- 
munity. The student shows good school spirit if 
he is diligent in his desire to be educated. This 
may come through good teaching, through pa- 
rental or school guidance, through good organi- 
zation of curriculum and school, or through fine 
activities provided both in and out of the class 
room. 

How is this sort of loyalty shown? How do 
we know that good school spirit is present? 
Consider the following marks of loyalty that 
indicate a good and wholesome school spirit: 


1. Students place studies and school activities 
before social and out of school interests. 
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2. There is a minimum of absenteeism. Stu- 
dents are eager to be in attendance. They are 
prompt. 

3. There is eagerness and enthusiasm for 
participation both in the classroom and in activ- 
ities outside the classroom. , 

4. Kindness, politeness, and respect replace 
rowdyness and mere prankishness. 

5. There is a feeling of friendliness. Direc- 
tion and criticism is not resented but welcomed 
and appreciated. 

6. There is a willingness to cooperate among 
students and teachers to accomplish worthy ends. 

7. There is great respect for the rights and 
personalities of others. 

8. There is constant and concerted effort to 
eliminate noise from necessary daily routines. 

9. Self-control is everywhere evident. Super- 
imposed control is less and less needed. 

10. There is pride in good work. There is 
striving for better accomplishments. 

11. The freedoms of democratic procedures 
are appreciated and guarded, not abused. There 
is good decorum even though teachers are not 
present. 

12. There is real evidence of good sportsman- 
ship. Opponents are regarded with respect. Stu- 
dents are eager to show superior sportsmanship. 
They are loyal to their cheerleaders by partici- 
pating as directed by them. 

13. There is high regard for public property 
and for keeping the premises clean and orderly. 

14. There is emphasis upon justice and right 
rather than upon rights. There is acceptance of 
responsibility for one’s shortcomings, not an ef- 
fort to excuse them on the “others are doing it” 
basis. 

Schools whose students and teachers are loyal 
to the purposes of the school in the manner here 
indicated cannot help but engender a wholesome 
school spirit. LOYALTY is the essence of school 
spirit. How can we attain it? 
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Class day activities can be made a tradition of much heartfelt meaning in 
the lives of students and adults in the community. 


Class Day at Knoxville High School 


at Knoxville High School. It is a special 

day for students, teachers, and parents alike. 
For this is the day when the ordinary tasks and 
procedures, the routine lessons and assignments, 
are laid aside; the day when special recognition 
is given to individual accomplishment and 
achievement which have enriched student life and 
brought success to the school year. 


(ak DAY is a very special day in the year 


Class Day is the culmination of a year’s 
activity of work and play. Coming as the last 
day of formal school activity, it is a fitting cli- 
max to the school year. This day is one of 
tribute and fellowship, marked both by serious 
appraisal and by light-hearted fun. It is a day 
of honors and appreciation, a day which portrays 
the significant in school life, yet a day devoted to 
pleasure and the joy which individuals experi- 
ence in living and working together. For student 
and teacher it is a day of anticipation and a day 
of memory; a fitting way to inaugurate the sum- 
mer vacation which follows. 

There are three essential features of Class 
Day at Knoxville High School. The first of these 
is the Class Day program, held in the gymnasium 
in the morning. The program is followed by dis- 
tribution of the yearbook to an eager student 
body. Finally, an all-school picnic in the park 
climaxes the activities of the day and of the 
school year. 

As an educational experience, perhaps the 
most significant of these three activities is the 
Class Day program. Though there are light 
moments during the exercise, the mood essen- 
tially is one of tribute, pride, and appreciation. 
The program is not intended as entertainment 
but one of special recognition to those of out- 
standing achievement or contribution during the 
school year. Primary honor, of course, is paid 
to the seniors who are about to graduate. How- 
ever, students from all classes are singled out for 
special recognition, and teachers, too, come in 
for their share of honor and attention. 

This feature of the Class Day program helps 
to distinguish its purpose from that of the more 
formal commencement exercise. Whereas special 
recognition is given on Class Day to students 
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from the entire school, the graduation program 
honors seniors only. Nor are individual students 
singled out for special tribute during the com- 
mencement program, but recognition is extended 
equally to all seniors for attainment of a common 
goal. The Class Day program is a program of, 
and for, the students. The graduation exercise, 
on the other hand, is a rather formalized rite 
centering upon the relationship between the 
school and the larger community, which has 
placed its children in the school’s charge and 
now is accepting them as young adults into its 
complexity of community life. Its very purpose 
rules out the type of activity which is the es- 
sential feature of the Class Day program. 


Long before the Class Day program begins, 
the gymnasium begins to fill with students and 
with parents, alumni, and other adults who have 
come to witness the program and by their pres- 
ence to pay tribute to the achievements of the 
young people of the community. The importance 
of this program among the school activities of 
the year is attested by the quickness with which 
the gymnasium is filled and by the necessity for 
arriving early in order to obtain a seat. 


Promptly on the scheduled hour the proces- 
sional begins. As the band spiels out its solemn 
music, a line of students, in single file, proceeds 
into the gymnasium. These are eighth-grade stu- 
dents, serious and dignified, but wearing little 
green caps of crepe paper made for them by the 
seniors. As the eighth-grade students take their 
places, they remain standing during the proces- 
sional of seniors, who enter solemnly in caps and 
gowns and take seats opposite and facing the 
eighth-graders. On the final chord of music all 
are seated, and the program is ready to begin. 

Knoxville is a six-year high school, and no 
formal exercise marks the graduation of eighth- 
grade students into the traditional high school 
years. However, they are singled out with the 
seniors to march in the Class Day processional. 
The green caps they wear signify more than a 
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mere subservient relationship to the seniors. They 
are worn proudly as a badge of merit, denoting 
their own attainment of high school status. This 
meaning of the green caps is understood by all 
who are present, and it is respected as such. 


After the processional is completed and every- 
one is in his place, the seniors burst into song, 
directing the new “freshies” to stand up, turn 
around, or sit down to the tune of the familiar 
ditty. This brief initiatory activity marks the 


only occasion when the eighth-graders are sub- 
jected to an inferior role during the program. 


When the song is over, the president of the 
senior class and the newly-elected president of 
the incoming freshman class step forward. As 
representative of the freshmen, the new president 
is charged with the responsibilities now being 
laid down by the seniors, and his class is chal- 
lenged to equal or even surpass the many attain- 
ments of the graduating senior class. The senior 
president then entrusts the class colors to the new 
freshmen, and they are accepted with pride and 
promise of worthy guardianship. 


This tradition of passing down the class 
colors is many years old and links together past, 
present, and future graduating groups. There 
are four sets of class colors. Each class, re- 
ceiving its colors as freshmen, carries them 
through four years of high school and hands 
them down to the incoming freshman class when 
it reaches its graduation goal. There could be 
no finer tie binding youngsters and oldsters 
through the school, and no finer way of perpet- 
uating this tradition than the simple ceremony 
that is part of the Class Day program. 


The reading of the senior class history and 
class will follow this ceremony. After depict- 
ing the record and accomplishments of the class, 
the seniors bequeath to those they are leaving 
behind the special qualities, foibles, and memo- 
ries which have enriched their own associations 
and experiences in high school. This aspect of 
the program adds a touch of lightness and humor 
to the occasion. However, a great deal of insight 
into personalities and situations underlies the 
reading of the class will. Young people are adept 
in abstracting humor from everyday common- 
place and in cherishing the little things that help 
to give quality and verve to life. A class proph- 
ecy is not considered appropriate to the oc- 
casion, and there is no place reserved for it on 
the program. 
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Athletic awards in the spring sports are pre- 
sented next by the several coaches to participants 
on both the senior and junior high school teams. 
Outstanding performers are recognized, and team 
managers are also rewarded. Although the award 
of letters in fall and winter sports is made earlier 
in the year, mention of these awards is made on 
the Class Day program. At this time also the 
cheerleaders, both of the varsity and of the other 
athletic teams, are presented with awards for 
their contribution to the sports program. 


One of the special moments of Class Day 
now comes as announcement is made by the pres- 
ident of the student council of the winners of the 
student council plaque awards. The seniors 
chosen for two of these four awards are already 
known, for the scholarship award is made to the 
valedictorian of the class, and the citizenship 
award is an additional recognition of the girl 
who is selected earlier in the year for the D.A.R. 
good citizenship award. However, the leadership 
and athletic awards are first revealed during the 
Class Day program, and tribute is paid to the out- 
standing seniors who receive the special recogni- 
tion which these awards imply. 

The recipients of the student council awards 
are chosen for their outstanding qualities ac- 
cording to rules worked out by the council when 
the awards were first established. Except in the 
instance of valedictorian, both students and fac- 
ulty participate in the selection. In no case is a 
quantitative measure used to determine the out- 
standing senior, whether athlete, leader, or school 
citizen. Each of these selected seniors is pre- 
sented with a properly inscribed certificate, and 
his name is engraved on an appropriate plaque 
hung in the school building by the student 
council. 

Two new annual awards, presented for the 
first time during the 1951 Class Day program, 
are made to beginning and advanced students 
who are outstanding in the field of Latin. These 
awards were established in memory of our be- 
loved Latin teacher, Ruth Hord McKown, who 
passed away during the school year. The awards 
are select volumes, suitably inscribed and pre- 
sented to the winners. Duplicate copies, similarly 
marked, are placed in the school library, both as 
a memorial to the teacher and as a tribute to the 
students who receive these memorial awards. 


Although a system of awards in music has not 
yet been developed at Knoxville High School, 
there is planning which contemplates special rec- 
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ognition of faithful and outstanding students in 
the music field. As soon as these plans are com- 
plete and put into effect, music honors will share 
importance with the other tributes which have 
become part of the Class Day program. 


At this point in the exercise the principal, 
who has remained quietly out of the way, steps 
forward for his brief appearance on the program. 
His pleasant duty is one more appropriately per- 
formed by him than by a student. He reiterates 
the recognitions and honors which have come to 
students in all fields throughout the course of 
the school year. He announces those who have 
achieved scholastic honors and reviews the special 
scholarships which have been awarded to seniors 
going on to college. He also likes to review the 
special accomplishments of organized groups and 
of the school as a whole. This is his opportunity 
to point out the worthwhileness of endeavor and 
to extend his praise and appreciation for a good 
year as it draws to a close. 


As the principal retires, another climax of the 
program arises with the dedication of the year- 
book. All during the school year the plan and 
theme of the yearbook have meticulously been 
kept secret. Now the editor is about to reveal 
the book and make the dedication to the teacher 
who has been chosen by the staff to receive this 
honor. It is a rapt moment for the member of 
the faculty to whom the book is dedicated. And 
it is a moment of excitement and anticipation for 
the entire school group, which shares in the ova- 
tion to the teacher and which will soon receive 
its own copies of the long-awaited yearbook. 


Before the program is over, however, the 
teachers and school staff are to share in the 
tributes of the day. It is a long-established cus- 
tom among the students to present gifts to their 
teachers in appreciation of the help and guidance 
they have received, both individually and in 
group activities, during the school year. The 
presentation of these gifts is handled through the 
student council, which arranges for a collection 
of funds and the purchase of gifts. Everyone on 
the school staff, including the custodial force, 
shares equally in this generous tribute on the part 
of the student body. 

Although gift contributions are voluntary and 
limited, it has been suggested a number of times 
by the faculty that this custom might work possi- 
ble hardships or impose distasteful pressures on 
some students and should be eliminated for those 
reasons. On each occasion the suggestion has 
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been met with vigorous, almost hostile protest, 
not only from students but from parents as well. 
Perhaps the custom is significant of a school 
esprit and relationship between student, teacher, 
and school patron which should be fostered rath- 
er than weakened by any attempt to discourage 
the gift custom. 


After the presentation of gifts, the entire 
assemblage joins in singing the school song, and 
the recessional music sounds the end of the pro- 
gram. The eighth-grade students now are pre- 
ceded by the seniors, who, with reluctant step, 
leave behind their last school assembly before 
graduation. In single file they pass, academic in 
caps and gowns, warm feeling written in their 
faces, a few tears shining in their eyes. And so 
the Class Day program ends. 

As students and adults move out of the gym- 
nasium, they do so with mixed feeling. The 
students especially are eager to receive their year- 
books, to look through them, and to exchange 
signatures with each other. And they look for- 
ward to the class picnics that will follow, in- 
cluding the traditional ball games between fresh- 
men and sophomores and between seniors and 
faculty. But there also is an air of solemn reflec- 
tion and regret that the seniors will not be with 
them much longer. There is an inside feeling of 
having shared together in an experience, a feeling 
of appreciation for Class Day, and pride in those 
upon whom honors have been bestowed. 

The purpose of the Class Day program prob- 
ably is responsible for creating this mood. How- 
ever, the actual mechanics of the program, the 
smooth way in which it progresses from one 
thing to the next, place it in a climate which 
fosters this somewhat reverent atmosphere. 
There is no master of ceremonies to announce 
each new phase of the program; no student or 
teacher lining up youngsters or directing the pro- 
ceedings from the sidelines. Instead, silently 
and without obvious cue or hesitation, each par- 
ticipant comes forward to fulfill his particular 
function on the program and then to retire be- 
fore the one who is to follow. 

This smooth flow of events is achieved by 
the very simple expedient of presenting before- 
hand to each key person a copy of the order of 
program. It is not necessary even to rehearse 
the program except to practice the processional 
and recessional. The finesse which this proce- 
dure adds seems hardly possible from so simple 
a measure. Yet it helps immensely in creating 
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the atmosphere evidenced and appropriate to the 
occasion. 

The Class Day program has become a tradi- 
tion in the community just as have the annual 
Homecoming and certain other school activities. 
Although essentially it is a program of and for 
the students, almost as many adults as students 
are in attendance. This sharing of interest by 
the community outside the school is encouraging 
evidence of the good will which exists toward the 
school and the close identification which many 
adults continue to feel toward it. 

The school recognizes the value in this com- 
munity inierest and encourages it. Adults are 
welcome not only at the Class Day program but 
also at the picnic which follows. Their interest 
and presence do more than foster good school- 
community relations. They also add worth to 
the Class Day exercise by demonstrating to the 


student the esteem in which his activities and ac- 
complishments are held by the adult community, 
and to some extent how the seemingly make- 
believe life of the school is a necessary part of 
the total pattern of community life in which he 
aspires to an equal place. Purely as a learning 
experience Class Day is an important occasion 
among the activities of the school year. 

It has already been shown that the features 
of the Class Day program are not appropriate to 
the commencement exercise but very definitely 
have a place in their own right. The tradition 
of Class Day is a grand one to follow. Its suc- 
cess in linking together the past and the present, 
the school environment and the community, at- 
tests to the value which a worthwhile tradition 
can have in promoting educational goals sought 
after by the school. Surely, Knoxville is proud 
of its Class Day tradition. 


The success of organizations and activities depends materially on the person- 
ality and efficiency of the officers in charge. 


Improving School Clubs Through 
Leadership Training Programs 


RECENT STUDY conducted in California 
A indicated that secondary school administra- 
tors in that state consider clubs to be second 
in importance among school activities only to 


the student council itself.. The time and energy 
devoted to club organizations in most secondary 
schools suggests the prominent place they occupy 
in the educational program. 

Certainly one of the major determinants of 
the success of any school organization is the 
quality of its student leadership. Unfortunately, 
however, officers are often chosen on the basis 
of popularity alone—and even in cases where 
this is not true, the school generally provides 
little, if any, opportunity for elected leaders bet- 
ter to fit themselves for their jobs. 

In recognition of the need on the part of 
many students for help in developing leadership 
traits, skills, attitudes, and understandings, a 
growing number of schools are conducting train- 
ing programs for club officers.2_ The purpose of 
this article is to suggest some matters with which 
such programs might be concerned. 


ondary Schools.” California J 
ucation, 26:346-48, October, 1951. 

2 The Eugene, Oregon, High School has an especially note- 
worthy training program for club leaders. 
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Studies appear to be unanimous in the con- 
clusion that personal characteristics are the major 
determinants in vocational success and failure— 
that personality and character strengths and 
weaknesses greatly outnumber all other factors. 
Especially is this true in positions involving 
leadership responsibilities. It is pertinent, then, 
that leadership training programs emphasize per- 
sonal traits strongly. 

Among such traits, the following are of par- 
ticular importance to group leaders: 

1. Voice. The leader should learn to speak 
convincingly. He should give attention to such 
things as tone, enunciation, inflection, and the 
grouping of words. Leaders and_ potential 
leaders should be encouraged to read aloud or 
to recite from memory for a few minutes daily. 
If someone is available to listen and to make 
constructive suggestions, so much the better. 
The use of mechanical devices for recording 
and reproducing the speaker’s voice is an es- 
pecially valuable technique. 
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2. Dress. The leader should “look the part” 
—in terms of grooming and of appropriateness 
of dress. In this as in other personal traits, he 
should be a fitting example for others to follow. 


3. Responsibility. Important here are a 
willingness and ability to “see a job through”— 
to delegate responsibility to others, and to work 
hard oneself in serving the best interests of the 
group. 

4. Initiative. The effective leader antici- 
pates problems and needs, and institutes plans 
of action directed at their solution. 


5. Courtesy. The leader should be dedi- 
cated to the spirit of the “Golden Rule,” acting 
toward others as he would have others act to- 
ward him—or, perhaps even better, as he believes 
others would like him to act toward them. Con- 
sideration for the “other fellow” is a mark of 
the true leader. 


6. Sense of humor. By cultivating this 
trait, the leader will increase his effectiveness 
both as a presiding officer in formal meetings of 
the group, and in the numerous informal rela- 
tionships in which he is a participant. 

In addition to the qualities already men- 
tioned, the club leader should master the tech- 
nical details essential to the conduct of group 
meetings. In acquiring these skills, the use of 
any one of a number of publications on parlia- 
mentary procedures will prove invaluable. Most 
of these are based upon Robert’s Rules of Order. 
This standard reference is technical in nature 
and is more detailed than necessary for ordinary 
use by high school groups; a simply-written, con- 
cise manual of “minimum essentials” will prove 
adequate in most cases. Such matters as the 
recommended order of business, recognition of 
speakers from the floor, the proper conduct of 
discussion, and the handling of motions are 
among the most important. Many schools have 
found it desirable to assign to a member of the 
faculty the responsibility for assisting student 
leaders in acquiring these skills. 

Certain understandings concerning the nature 
of student participation in school government 
generally, and of the characteristics of successful 
group activities, are also an essential part of the 
effective leader’s equipment. He must under- 
stand, and help others to understand, that all 
powers, rights and privileges which student or- 
ganizations may possess are delegated to them by 
the administrative head of the school, and that 
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authority should be delegated only in terms of 
demonstrated willingness and ability to assume 
accompanying responsibility. 

Among the characteristics which the leader 
should help the organization to achieve are the 
following: 

1. Each activity engaged in should be care- 
fully planned in advance. Meetings should be 
organized in detail—generally on a minute-by- 
minute basis. They should start on time, fol- 
low a pre-determined pattern, and close when the 
business at hand has been concluded. 

2. Admission policies should be democratic. 
Technical qualifications for membership in cer- 
tain groups (e.g., scholarship society, letterman’s 
club) are not undemocratic, provided that they 
are carefully worked out, are reasonable and fair, 
and are clearly expressed in writing. All stu- 
dents who satisfy such qualifications should then 
be eligible for membership. Membership based 
upon popularity contests of any kind often denies 
valuable experiences to the very individuals who 
need them most. 

3. The cost of membership should be held 
to a minimum or, better still, eliminated entirely. 
Most schools still have a long way to go in 
achieving the goal of free and universal educa- 
tion for all children and youth. Many young- 
sters are still denied educational opportunities 
because of the economic cost of participation—a 
condition for which school activity programs are 
largely responsible. 

4. Each organization should have a con- 
structive project or activity for which it is pri- 
marily responsible. Countless possibilities for 
such projects exist in every school, and alert club 
officers and members will have no difficulty in 
discovering them. 

5. Each member of the organization should 
have a part in its affairs. The leader should see 
to it that each member has some specific respon- 
sibility—some assignment for which he is held 
accountable. Many schools list “lack of interest” 
and “lack of participation” as major problems 
in their club activities. The program itself is 
largely to blame for this. The opportunity to 
take part, unfortunately, is often lacking. 

Schools which face, honestly and sincerely, 
the problems involved in school activities should 
utilize, increasingly, leadership training pro- 
grams as a necessary means of realizing more 
fully the tremendous potentialities which school 
clubs possess. 
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There is no panacea for eliminating school activity financial worries, but 
planned earning and spending will help. Here are some suggested steps. 


Making a Student Body Budget 


T IS DIFFICULT to conceive of any business 
concern operating year after year and re- 
maining solvent without a budget. Yet, how 

many student bodies hobble along financially 
without planned earning and spending. 


In the Seventh Annual Report of the National 
Association of Student Councils, the question was 
asked, “Does your student council adopt a budget 
for the year for all activities?” Of the 1581 
councils responding, only 86 or 14 percent re- 
plied in the affirmative. A similar survey con- 
ducted in Oregon last year revealed that only 41 
out of the 137 responding councils prepare stu- 
dent body budgets. 

A student body organization is a business 
enterprise in a very real sense. It levies dues on 
its members, engages in money-raising activities 
each year, and incurs financial obligations. It 
would seem imperative, therefore, that its finan- 
cial activities should be conducted in accordance 
with sound business practice, in which budgeting 
is of prime importance. 

Summarized briefly, the advantages of 
planned, versus hit-or-miss, financing appear to 
include the following: 

1. The likelihood of deficits is reduced. 

2. If resources are limited (and whose are 
not) economy is encouraged through more care- 
ful weighing of requests for funds. 

3. Free spending is eliminated during the 
first part of a fiscal year with resultant shortage 
of necessary funds later. 

4. Thrift is encouraged on the part of those 
who incur expenses by exposing all demands for 
funds in relationship to available resources. 

5. Student training in sound financial prac- 
tice is provided. 

6. Income from activities which by nature 
are good money-makers can be used to support 
worthy activities whose fund-raising opportuni- 
ties are limited. 

The steps in drawing up, adopting, and using 
an activity budget are quite simple. Procedures 
will vary somewhat, depending upon local ac- 
counting practices and policies in regard to cus- 
todianship of activity funds, but the following 
plan will serve as a guide: 
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STEP I. A budget committee is appointed 
or the job is delegated to a committee already in 
existence, such as the finance committee. The 
budget committee should consist of both student 
and faculty representatives who should do the 
major part of their work in the spring so that 
the budget for the ensuing year can be finally 
adopted before the close of school. 

STEP II. Incomes and expenditures for the 
current year are summarized as the basis from 
which estimates for the ensuing year may be de- 
rived. A more accurate estimate can be obtained 
by using the figures of two or three previous 
years, which figures are available from the treas- 
urer’s records, 

STEP III, Advisers and student officers of 
all organizations and activities for whose funds 
the student council accepts responsibility are 
asked to submit statements of their estimated 
needs for the new year. 

STEP IV. All requests for allotments of 
funds are totaled and compared with the total 
estimated income. If total requests for funds, 
which might normally be expected, exceed esti- 
mated income, either new sources of revenue 
must be found or requests for some items must 
be reduced or eliminated. Perhaps both means 
will be required in order to balance the budget. 

If requests still exceed anticipated incomes 
after all possibilities for new revenues are ex- 
hausted, it will be necessary for the budget com- 
mittee to meet with activity advisers and officers 
and cooperatively to work out reductions in al- 
lowances until the budget is balanced. 

STEP V. After the budget is tentatively 
balanced by the committee, it is submitted to the 
student council. Before final approval the budget 
should be referred to the homerooms or classes 
for examination and discussion by all students. 


STEP VI. After the student council has con- 
sidered recommendations of homeroom represen- 
tatives and made any changes that are deemed 
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desirable, the budget is finally adopted and 
copies are prepared for distribution. 


STEP VII. After the budget is adopted, all 
major requests for expenditures are referred to 
the budget or finance committee before being al- 
lowed by the student council. 


Perhaps some phases of budget control can 
best be presented by an abbreviated example 
which has been in successful operation by a high 
school student body in Oregon. Items included 
in the example are limited to those necessary to 
illustrate the principles involved. Such a form 
can be expanded to include an indefinite number 
of items and activities. 


NEWBERG UNION HIGH SCHOOL BUDGET 
1951-1952 


1950-51 
Actual 


1951-52 
Estimate 


$ 469.42 
175.60 
201.50 

25.00 
500.00 
73.43 
375.00 
$1819.95 


Estimated Receipts & Profits 





Cash on hand deca ean 
Student Body Play... i 
Student Body Dues.. 

Student Store 

Basketball Profit-Sched. 
Football Profit-Sched. II. 
Yearbook Profit-Sched. VI 





Total Est. Receipts & Profits..$1845.16 








1950-51 
Actual 


1951-52 
Estimated Expend. & Deficits Estimate 
Football Deficit-Sched. ‘ $ 

Track Deficit-Sched. III-...... 

Wrestling Deficit-Sched. IV 

Newspaper Deficit-Sched. V.. 

Baseball Deficit-Sched. VII.. 

Handbooks and Cards i 

Dues, Fees, Dinners 

Telephone 

(Other Items Totaling). 


Total Est. Expend. & Deficits $1580.38 
Estimated Cash Balance 264.78 


$1845.16 








$1483.37 
336.58 





$1819.95 








SCHEDULE I—BASKETBALL 


1950-51 
Actual 


1951-52 


Receipts Estimate 





$2371.18 
265.93 
579.90 


$3217.01 


Gate Receipts 
District No. 8 Tournament... 
State Tournamert.. si 


$1829.00 
150.00 





Total Est. Receipts.. $1979.00 








Expenditures 
Equipment 
Officials 
Transportation ; ; 
(Other Items Totaling) 


$ 489.00 
400.00 
250.00 
340.00 


$1479.00 
500.00 


- 225.00 
. 1201.55 





Total Expenditures... -------§2509.07 
Estimated Profit icncsceadgicte| 


$3217.01 





$1979.00 








SCHEDULE II—FOOTBALL 


1950-51 
Actual 


--$2267.77 
$2267.77 


1951-52 
Estimate 


$2300.00 
$2300.00 


Receipts 





Gate Receipts 





Total Est. Receipts 
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Expenditures 
Equipment 
Medical Supplies 
Officials 
(Other Items Totaling). 


$1200.00 
200.00 
215.00 
611.57 
$2226.57 
73.43 


$2300.00 





Total Expenditures 





Deficit or Est. Profit 





$2267.77 








SCHEDULE III—TRACK 


1950-51 
Actual 


1951-52 


Receipts Estimate 





None ..... 


Expenditures 


Equipment & Supplies............ 
Transportation 


97.33 
84.00 
22.58 
13.75 


Total Est. Expenditures..........$ 217.66 
Estimated Deficit................. a.$ 217.66 


$ 197.30 





$ 321.80 
$ 321.80 











Estimated receipts and expenditures for 
wrestling, Echoes (Newspaper), Chehalem (An- 
nual), and baseball are likewise summarized 
showing anticipated profits or deficits as indi- 
cated in the general summary above. 


The foregoing explains the first and perhaps 
most important phase of activity budgeting. It 
includes, however, only those activities for which 
the student council assumes full financial re- 
sponsibility. It does not include clubs and classes 
which are usually more or less financially inde- 
pendent, and for which cash balances are carried 
forward from year to year without reverting to 
the general fund. 


A second phase would be to require all clubs 
and classes to present budgets for final approval 
of the council. Such a procedure would be es- 
pecially helpful in allocating fund-raising oppor- 
tunities to those organizations throughout the 
year. 


Student councils that do not currently prac- 
tice planned earning and spending will find real 
satisfaction in making a budget. Financial un- 
certainties will be reduced and, if democratically 
prepared and approved, the budget will give to 
all students a new interest in their student coun- 
cil’s program. 

A year ago there were 3,000 State and local 
citizens school advisory committees. Today the 
number is 6,000.—Nebraska Education News 


A Bit of Wisdom 
The world is full of willing people—some 
willing to work, and the rest willing to let them. 
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Existing conditions create a real challenge to American youth and their leaders 
according to an address made before leading students. 


Moral and Spiritual Values in the School 


IGH SCHOOL LEADERS all over the nation 
H have a great concern in finding a way of 

bringing better moral and spiritual condi- 
tions to their high schools. We are conscious 
that America faces conditions that ought not to 
be. Various revelations show intolerable condi- 
tions in our nation. They are desperately serious. 
These revelations have come upon us with a force 
that has stunned us. The evidence of wrong- 
doing is abundant. Many in “high” places are 
involved. Can we overcome the situation that 
exists ? 

Too many people are out to get what they can. 
The apathy that exists makes it possible for peo- 
ple in high places to get away with wrong-doing 
on a large scale. Crime seems to be in “getting 
caught.” 

Our citizens are to blame, since they elect 
the officials responsible for guarding against 
crime. There must be renewed responsibility at 
the ballot box and an interest in political life 
on the part of every law abiding citizen, if we are 
to protect America. Good men and women must 
hold office. We must get away from the attitude 
that it isn’t worth the price. We must not sur- 
render our rights as citizens. 

We have a concern, also, as to the future of 
our high school youth. To a great extent, our 
communities, our states, our nation will be what 
the teen-agers of today make them. 

There may well be concern in our high 
schools as to who is elected to student leadership 
—as much as our concern as to who is to hold 
official responsibility in communities, states, and 
nation. Am I right in saying that too often a 
person who has won popularity because of ath- 
letic prowess becomes the person elected to of- 
fice? Sometimes I wonder how far “popularity” 
will take one in school elections. 

I suggest it should be possible to give prefer- 
ence to those elected because of service to the 
school. I refer to unselfish service, not service 
rendered to make election possible. I suggest 
bringing about a situation where preference is 
given to leaders with character, those who stand 
for something worthwhile, where election will do 
honor to a deserving person and to the student 
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body. We need friendliness, we truly need a de- 
mocratic spirit, we need the election of more of 
those students with the highest moral and spirit- 
ual qualities. 

We won’t bring about the best moral and 
spiritual conditions unti) those elected represent 
the best from that standpoint. The high school 
is the training-ground for the citizen leaders of 
tomorrow. 

How important example is! It isn’t what we 
say, it’s what we do that counts. If we are to 
have high schools with the best moral and spir- 
itual values, we have to start with student leaders 
who excel in these particulars. The spirit of a 
high school can be changed—changed by the 
school’s leadership. It is important—yes, essen- 
tial—to have the right leaders. 

It is also important to have the right program. 
Do we always need to follow precedent? Do we 
have to repeat in 1951-52 the things done in the 
past. Isn’t it possible for new alert leaders to 
change the direction and set high goals for 
achievement? A student council cannot do much 
about the number of people composing the stu- 
dent body, but it can do a great deal about chang- 
ing the thinking and attitudes of the students. 

This can best be accomplished through the 
right leaders, leaders who are not there for pub- 
licity, for the honor, but leaders who are there to 
make a real contribution to the success of the 
school. They can make a real change in the 
student outlook. This sounds like a large order, 
but a great deal is possible by planning and 
leadership. Set goals. Plan programs and events 
that will help to achieve needed moral and spir- 
itual values. 

Counseling a student council is most impor- 
tant. Fortunate is the school that has a counse- 
lor with real vision, with a great desire for 
growth and development of the moral and spir- 
itual values of all its students. More can be 
accomplished than most counselors realize. More 
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can be realized than we think, if we set ourselves 
to it. Let’s find student counselors who believe 
in this with all their heart. 


You can bring about improved moral and 
spiritual values through assemblies and in other 
ways. Plan topics and discussions that will mean 
something real to the students. Shoot high. In- 
clude in your high school assemblies and activ- 
ities outstanding speakers, speakers who will 
challenge and inspire. Let us be done with com- 
mon-place assemblies. Let every assembly con- 
tribute toward the goal. It isn’t too much to 
hope that right choices may be made because of 
inspiring speakers and assemblies. Student lead- 
ers can bring about right influences. How great 
is their responsibility! High school students can 
have their whole future influenced by their lead- 
ers, by their teachers, and by others who present 
to them the issues of life. 


High school assemblies are the places to pre- 
sent moral and spiritual values. If we place as 
much emphasis on them as we do on athletics, we 
shall see results. It is possible to present these 
values in such a way as to win youth to a new 
way of life. Some of the football profits could 
be profitably employed to make possible speakers 
who could bring great challenges to youth. These 
challenges may well include: What to do with 
my life? What should I decide about college? 
What is my calling in life? What about my in- 
fluence with others? What about my example? 
The American Way of life. The democratic way 
of life—America’s way. Making the most of 
one’s religion. “Keeping up with the Joneses.” 
What to do about drinking. Boy and girl rela- 
tions. Gambling, cheating, smoking, use of nar- 
cotics, home relations with parents, brothers and 
sisters. Choosing a wife or husband. Being an 
individual and not following the crowd. How to 
say “No.” Developing a crowd that demonstrates 
a way of life that satisfies. 


In beginning preparation for this discussion, 
I went to a file I have in my desk. I keep it 
under lock and key. You would not relish the 
details that come from that file. They are heart- 
breaking, including stories of drinking, teen-age 
parties at the beaches and at graduation time, 
unplanned events that come at the spur of the 
moment, week-end affairs, house breakings, safe 
cracking, holdups, marihuana, accidents, death, 
orgies, high school parties with parents excluded, 
disregard of property and life, thoughtlessness, 
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and risky actions—all because leadership is not 
right, because youth takes needless, heedless 
chances—perhaps spoiling their entire future and 
future success—in one night. 

I have another file—it reveals youth finding 
a way of life that satisfies, a way filled to over- 
flowing with fellowship and fun and with the 
thrills youth craves. I find stories of youth who 
turned from another way of life—who did not 
realize how important choices are. 1 found 
changed lives and changed ways of living, youth 
unafraid to be themselves, to do what they felt 
and knew to be right. There were youth with 
convictions that their clean, strong way of living 
was important for themselves and others who 
were influenced by their example. Stories of 
youth who went to college and stood amazed at 
the number who drink, glad for the training in 
Allied Youth, which brought about decision ad- 
hered to without hesitation—there would be no 
drinking for her. There was also the girl who 
was dating a university student one night when 
all the couples ordered drinks. She asked for a 
coke. She was not hesitant at all about it, but 
she wondered if the boy would make fun of her. 
He told her later he was glad she took the coke— 
he was really proud of her. 


What America needs is leadership qualities 


that make for self-reliant young people. Would 
you agree that if we bring all of this about it 
would be worthwhile? Would you agree it is 
most important to change the thinking and way 
of life in your high school? Will you agree to 
try? 


Allied Youth is a high school organization working in 
the field of alcohol education and alcohol-free recreation 
in high schools. It organizes Posts (ciubs), that go far in 
winning a response from large numbers of high school youth. 
It is non-political, non-sectarian, completely loyal to the 
American way of life. It is sponsored by leading educators 
and other American citizens. Address Allied Youth, 1709 
M. Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. You may be amazed 
at what AY can do for your school. We could present it 
in an assembly in your school if your principal and the 
student council is willing, setting up an AY Post if the 
interest is good. 


About Contests 

How many contests should the pupils in the 
school enter? Which are really valuable educa- 
tionally? Which justly commercial promotion 
schemes? The National Association of Secondary 
Schools’ Bulletin reviews contests each year and 
announces the approval list in its Bulletin. This 
year’s list appears in the October, 1951, issue of 
the Bulletin of the Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 
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A thesis entitled “An Evaluative Study of the High School Assemblies of the 
State of Utah,” makes interesting and enlightening information available. 


A Study of School Assemblies 


HE PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY has been to 
determine the practices and procedures 
which have been used in the administration 

of student body assemblies in the high schools of 
Utah. In conducting this study, the physical 
factors of the school plant, such as seating, stage 
equipment, and acoustics, which may influence 
these practices, were also considered. The in- 
formation was gathered from recording instru- 
ments which were sent to each high school in 
Utah and which were returned by 85 per cent 
of them. 

These administrative practices were then 
evaluated, principally by a jury, but partially 
by using criteria gathered from contemporary 
literature on assemblies. The jury which was 
chosen to evaluate these procedures of assembly 
administration included both experienced second- 
ary teachers and administrators, and writers in 
the field of extra-curricular activities. 

The following conclusions and recommenda- 
tions are based upon a study of this information 
which was gathered from the high schools of 
Utah and the resulting evaluation. 

Seating: It is evident that student bodies in 
many schools have outgrown their auditoriums 
and gymnasiums. In order to seat their students 
in one group, about one-fourth (23 percent) of 
the senior high schools! and nearly one-third (30 
per cent) of the junior-senior high schools of 
Utah need larger assembly rooms. The problem 
becomes more acute in the larger schools; the 
students could not be seated as a group in seven 
of the twelve largest high schools in the state. 
Only one high school had neither an auditorium 
nor a gymnasium. 

Acoustics: Few schools reported having 
trouble with heating, ventilation, or similar 
items. However, almost one-half (47 per cent) 
of the high school assembly rooms in Utah suf- 
fered from poor acoustical properties, according 
to the administrators in charge. 


1 Any school which begins with the ninth or tenth 
grade, extends to or beyond the twelfth grade, and which 
does not include the eighth grade or any previous grade 
has been considered a senior high school in this study. 
Any school which includes the eighth grade and which 
extends through the twelfth grade has been classified as 
a junior-senior high school in this study. 
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In view of the above data, it was recom- 
mended that in future construction, more care 
should be given to acoustics, and more consid- 
eration should be given to the size of the assem- 
bly room, so that future increases in enrollment 
could be accommodated. 


Fire Protection: Fire protection in the as- 
sembly rooms was very inadequate when it was 
compared with the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. Less than 
one-third (29 per cent) of the high schools of 
Utah had a fire alarm system in their assembly 
rooms. Five schools reported that they had no 
extinguishers, hose line, or alarm signals in their 
assembly rooms. This should be remedied. 


Stage Equipment: One-half (50 per cent) or 
the high schools of Utah could not present ade- 
quate assembly programs because, according to 
their principals, they lacked sufficient stage 
equipment. Most of the senior high schools had 
better stage equipment than the junior-senior 
high schools. This weakness should be investi- 
gated and remedied if students are going to re- 
ceive proper educational value from assembly 
programs. 


Frequency and length of programs: The 
semi-monthly assembly program was the most 
popular (47 per cent) among the junior-senior 
high schools, while the weekly assembly was the 
most popular (76 per cent) among the senior 
high schools. The jury preferred the weekly as- 
sembly. The length of an assembly period usually 
corresponded to the length of a class period, 
ranging from 30 to 60 minutes. However, the 
larger high schools of Utah tended to have more 
frequent assemblies and to have longer assembly 
periods than the smaller high schools. About 
one-half of the high schools held their assembly 
programs during the last period of the morning. 
Friday was the most popular day, but about one- 
fifth of the schools reported no regular assembly 
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Required attendance: About three-fourths 
(77 per cent) of the high schools of Utah re- 
quired their students to attend assembly pro- 
grams, but most schools did not take roll or as- 
sign seats. The jury recommended that students 
should be required to attend all assembly pro- 
grams. This of course becomes impossible when 
the number of students exceeds the seating capa- 
city of the auditorium. One-half of the high 
schools which face the problem of overcrowding 
solve it by meeting in separate groups and by 
repeating the same program. A smaller number 
of schools offer two separate series of programs, 
one for older students, and the other for the 
younger group. 

Finances: The jury recommended that as- 
semblies be financed through student body funds 
and. through appropriations from the district 
budget. Nearly one-half (46 per cent) of the 
high schools financed their programs the first 
way, but very few (3 per cent) used the second 
method. Over one-third (38 per cent) of the 
high schools of Utah financed their student body 
assembly programs through the use of student 
activity fees. This method was condemned by 
the jury. 


Student participation: 


The high school ad- 
ministrators of Utah did not emphasize student 
participation in the planning, conducting, and 
presenting of student body assemblies nearly as 
much as the jury indicated they should. One of 
the basic values of the assembly, according to 


the jury, was training for citizenship. Usually 
the only students who helped in planning the 
assembly or in conducting it were the council 
members and the student body officers. 


Assembly committee: Assembly committees 
were found in all of the high schools. They 
usually (84 per cent) included both faculty mem- 
bers and students, the latter usually being council 
members. In most high schools (89 per cent) 
the principal did not take an active part on the 
assembly committee. 


Advertising: Assembly programs were an- 
nounced in advance through the use of the bulle- 
tin board in three-fourths (75 per cent) of the 
high schools and in the school paper in about 
two-fifths (41 per cent) of the schools. About 
one-third (35 per cent) of the high schools an- 
nounced their approaching programs during fac- 
ulty meetings or in the daily announcement bul- 


letins. The jury recommended that more high 
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schools should list approaching assemblies on the 
daily bulletins. 


Outside speakers: Another criteria which 
was emphasized by the jury is the correlation of 
school and community life. One way in which 
this can be accomplished is through the use of 
assembly speakers from the community. A weak- 
ness in the assembly content of some schools is 
indicated in the fact that one-half (50 per cent) 
of the high schools of Utah reported that very 
few outside speakers were used in assemblies, 
while some schools reported that none was used. 


Professional performers: About two-thirds 
(65 per cent) of the schools engaged a series 
of professional assembly performers during the 
school year of 1948-1949. The jury was divided 
on this topic, but the majority of them favored 
the use of professional entertainers in high school 
assemblies. 


Student preferences: According to school 
administrators, the types of assembly programs 
which were best liked by the high school students 
of Utah were in the order of their popularity: 
entertainment, student talent, music, dramatics, 
and motion pictures. 


A Subject For Debate 


Come listen, all you high school folks, 
To a classmate’s sorry tale 
Of a certain Latin teacher 
Mean enough to say I fail. 


I helped to wrap the goal posts 
With colors of the school, 

And got permission to miss class 
To help clean out the pool. 


I drove for the debate team 
When they went on trips last fall, 
Ran errands for the principal, 
Helped decorate the hall. 


I peddled posters for the games, 
Sold tickets all day through, 

And served on the committees with 
Distasteful things to do. 


Of thirty classes this six-weeks 

I just missed twenty-one. 

But that darned old teacher failed me. 
And after all I’ve done. 


—Celia E. Klotz 
Pullman, Washington 
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California’s Pilot Project in outdoor education, on both elementary and sec- 
ondary level, is described in this article. 


Publie School Camping 


of our American cities have reached out into 

the environment beyond the community to 
conduct experiments in many areas outside of 
their original purpose. One of the important 
ones is camping, as part of the regular educa- 
tional offering. There has been a growing de- 
mand that the school year be lengthened to care 
for youth during the long summer vacation, par- 
ticularly for those who have little to do under 
conditions that are not entirely the best. Thus 
the reasoning is to increase the school year to 
include the summer and the opportunity for ex- 
tended camping throughout the year on a rotat- 
ing basis. 


Gior cur IN THE LAST DECADE in many 


The City and County of San Diego have re- 
corded the purposes, techniques, and results of 
their school camping program experiment. These 
recordings are included in a volume on “Public 
School Camping” by James Mitchell Clarke and 
the writer had the opportunity of spending much 
time with Edwin R. Pumala, Camping Director 
and Executive Secretary of the City-County Camp 
Commission, and can readily endorse the find- 
ings in the Clarke study of some 180 pages pub- 
lished by the Stanford University Press only a 
few months ago. 


In 1946, the City and County of San Diego, 
California, together undertook to formulate and 
implement a program for camping that would 
combine recreation, education, and outdoor liv- 
ing. In the preface of the Clarke book, the 
author tells us that the San Diego camping pro- 
gram, as a whole, is based on the belief that 
“freedom of opportunity means more than an 
equal chance to hold office or get rich”; to give 
their citizens a balanced life, communities need 
to restore certain opportunities for satisfaction 
and personal growth which was once readily 
available to everyone; but have since been almost 
lost through the crowding of the land and the 
creation of highly artificial environments. Camp 
Cuyamaca, intended for sixth grade children, was 
the first school camp financed entirely by the 
cooperating communities, staffed principally with 
accredited public school teachers and adminis- 
trators, and guided by a public school planning 
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group. The second of the San Diego public 
school camps is Palomar Mountain Camp for 
students in junior and senior high schools. Camp 
Cuyamaca is an integral part of the elementary 
school program and is situated in a mountain 
area east of San Diego. Much of the learning 
at camp differs from that of the regular class- 
room but is no less vital in preparing children 
for participation in a democracy. 


As Mr. Pumala and the writer discussed this 
project we came to the conclusion that the school- 
camp commission will serve as a testing ground 
of the type of inter-governmental organization 
which may prove most effective when the collab- 
oration of a number of institutions launch and 
develop a camping-school program. 


The Camp Commission was created by a joint 
ordinance passed by the City of San Diego City 
Council and the County Board of Supervisors. 
The ordinance enables the Camp Commission to 
plan and develop a county-wide program of sum- 
mer camps and year-long work experience camps. 
Both Camp Cuyamaca and Palomar Mountain 
Camp are in State Parks. The County Health 
Department makes regular visits to the camps 
and inspects water, physical facilities, refrigera- 
tion, kitchen, and sewage disposal. Physicians 
of the County Health Department and the city 
schools prepare written orders for the camp 
nurse, who is a full-time registered nurse, em- 
ployed to supervise the health program at the 
camp and to act as dietitian. 

The San Diego Unified School District pays 
the salaries of the counselors and the director. 
The staff enjoys the same benefits of tenure, re- 
tirement salary, and other security provisions, as 
do other teachers in the school system. They 
must possess the teaching credentials and meet 
the other requirements. The County School Sys- 
tem meets the salaries of the camping co-ordina- 
tors. The applicants for counselor-teacher at 
camp must possess besides the requirements for 
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teaching, also training and experience in the 
field of camping. 

It is perfectly natural that in a school camp 
program where youngsters remain day and night 
there must be unusual care for health and sani- 
tation as well as food care. Therefore to keep 
the children safe and well while at camp, the 
camp nurse plays an important part in maintain- 
ing mental health and morale among the campers. 
She is not only a registered nurse but also has 
training in public health. She is a recipient of 


the children’s confidences which enables her to 
help youngsters to remain at camp who would 
otherwise return home early because of home- 
sickness, illness, or other problems. 


Plenty of good food, both highly nourishing 
and attractively presented is prepared and served 
by trained cooks. 

Mr. Clarke, in his book, tells us what many 
who have had camping experience on the edu- 
cational administrative level know, and yet can 
stand repetition, namely, that the basic reason for 
camping education is that camps as an environ- 
ment are different from the school, the home, 
or the community, and are capable of affording 
different experiences; therefore in developing the 
school camp it must capitalize on those differ- 
ences for they are its fundamental assets. The 
camp is in the out-of-doors and therefore auto- 
matically provides sensory experiences different 
from those of the school. The camp permits 
much greater freedom of action than does the 
school. At camp, the relationships of the chil- 
dren with one another and with the adults are 
different from their relationships within the 
school. Further, the camp is different from the 
home in that the child at camp “becomes a full- 
time member of a community of his peers,” to 
whom he must adjust and with whom he must 
soWe certain fundamental problems not encoun- 
tered in the small family. 


Mr. Clarke argues further that the camp dif- 
fers from the pupil’s home-community in pro- 
viding a cohesive but somewhat isolated group 
life. This circumstance not only makes different 
demands on the individual pupil, but also affords 
him different satisfactions. It is interesting to 
note that the camp curriculum showed that in 
the San Diego City and County Camp-school it 
is broadly and carefully designed to provide as 
many experiences as possible which can be use- 
fully transferred to school and home and into 
adult life—that is to integrate the child’s experi- 
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ences at camp with the rest of his education. 
Every activity, whether necessary or optional in 
the school camping program, is so planned and 
so conducted as to keep children safe and healthy 
and make them feel secure, and contribute to 
their happiness. 


The educational value of appropriate experi- 
ences of health and safety is too evident to re- 
quire emphasis; however the techniques of health 
and safety control and health and safety educa- 
tion are illuminating because they employ prin- 
ciples upon which Camp Cuyamaca’s whole pro- 
cedure is founded, and lead to outcomes far 
beyond the confines of the area designated as 
health and physical education. 


For many children, the camp experience is 
the first big adventure independent of the rest of 
the family; therefore, measures taken at Camp 
Cuyamaca to make the youngsters feel secure are 
extremely important and are meticulously fol- 
lowed by each and every person in charge at the 
camp. 


The curriculum uses the environment at camp 
in every way possible. At morning assembly, the 
youngsters are divided into cook-out groups 
which meet for a planning discussion, since the 
entire activity must be a cooperative venture in 
order that it be successful. Conserving and im- 
proving the environment is another important 
project. The camp environment offers valuable 
opportunities for such experience since the camp 
is in a state park and the area is cared for ac- 
cording to modern principles of conservation. 
The camper learns that the mountain region is 
vital to the communities near it and that the 
campers must live according to regulations, 
framed for the preservation of natural resources, 
and the protection of the heritage of outdoor 
living. 

Mr. Clarke, in appraising the results of the 
Camp Cuyamaca experiment, used the following 
criteria of objectives and their component ele- 
ments. Full realization of individual capacities 
(a) mastering and using the tools of learning; 
(b) healthful living; (c) becoming a real person. 
Under human relationship, (a) working and 
playing with groups of peers; (b) learning 
the skills and understanding for effective family 
living; (c) learning about other groups. Under 
economic efficiency (a) becoming an economic 
producer; (b) becoming an effective consumer. 
Under civic responsibility (a) appreciation of 
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democratic ideals; (b) understanding of the ob- 
ligations of responsible American citizenship and 
the development of necessary civic skills. 

Mr. Clarke argues that a basic assumption 
which underlies school camping is that, in gen- 
eral, the more opportunities the individual has to 
learn in a variety of situations, the more vital 
and meaningful are the resulting experiences, 
the better the education will be. It is, there- 
fore, necessary first to explore the variety of 
situations in which learning may take place at a 
public school camp and second to estimate as 
precisely as possible the vitality in terms of in- 
tensity and motivation of these experiences. 
Elsewhere, Clarke tells us that to estimate the 
extent to which camping helps the individual 
child to realize his capacities, it is necessary to 
answer a number of much more specific ques- 
tions, for example: Can and does the camping 
program (1) help children to master desirable 
tools of learning, to practice the use of these 
tools, and to desire further experiences with these 
tools, and to provide situations that require an 
understanding in daily activities; and (2) help 
the individual to become a real person, that is, a 
person of character, with a sense of values, with 
worthwhile leisure interests and with an appre- 
ciation for the beauty of the world about him. 


Under healthful living, in a questionnaire 
filled out by 339 chidren, approximately 90% of 
the group indicated that they tried new foods at 


camp, nearly 100% that they brushed teeth 
regularly; 80% that they bathed regularly; near- 
ly 100% that they cared for their feet; and about 
90% that they took care of small injuries. 

In the summary of the appraisal of the edu- 
cational contributions of the San Diego School 
Camping Program are of three general kinds: 
(1) those which most children may receive to 
some extent, including an increased knowledge 
of nature, a more realistic understanding of 
health principles, and gain in self-confidence 
and cooperativeness; (2) those which certain 
children receive through a contribution of readi- 
ness on their part and a favorable camp experi- 
ence including new self-realizations, new status 
and new and lasting interests; and (3) those 
which teachers receive in understanding individ- 
uals and improved relationships with the group. 

Educators have frequently pointed out that 
teachers see children differently from the way 
parents see them, and that this difference is one 
of the main reasons why school and home fre- 
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quently fail to work together effectively. Camp- 
ing gives the teacher an opportunity, Clarke 
stresses, to observe children throughout the whole 
range of their daily behavior, more or less as a 
parent does—though with different emotions. 


And now a word regarding Palomar Moun- 
tain Camp for secondary school camping. The 
Camp is situated in Palomar State Park, five 
thousand feet above sea level. Springs on the 
mountainside feed streams that run through the 
valley where the Camp is situated and fill a small 
lake near the camp site. Until 1900, Indians 
occupied the area, the record indicates, on which 
the tent and buildings stand and the surrounding 
countryside has a rich pioneer history. The world 
famous Palomar Observatory is only a few miles 
away. Thus the entire region makes it an excel- 
lent site for a School Camp. 

The record further indicates that in 1946 an 
agreement was reached between the California 
State Park Commission and the County of San 
Diego, giving the latter the right to use the camp 
site for twenty years. The San Diego Board of 
Supervisors, on recommendation of the San Di- 
ego School Camp Commission, agrees to coop- 
erate in a work-experience program in connection 
with the initial rehabilitation of the camp facili- 
ties. Boys from San Diego city and county high 
schools went to Palomar in groups of twenty to 
thirty at a time for ten-day periods of work and 
study during a part of the ensuing school year. 
Each day is divided into four hours of work ex- 
perience and four hours of classroom instruc- 
tion, not unlike the Antioch College plan devel- 
oped by Dr. Arthur E. Morgan in 1921 at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. We learn from the report that 
under the supervision of the Public Works De- 
partment of San Diego County the boys com- 
pleted the sewage system for the camp. They 
also worked on the water system, helped to 
clean up the camp, aided in the rehabilitation of 
the buildings, and built tent platforms. 

Every effort has been made to keep the public 
informed of the camping program. The colored 
sound film “Camping Education; California’s 
Pilot Project” has assisted greatly, as it has the 
writer when Mr. Pumala showed the film, in 
securing the interest of the public in the school 
camping program. This film, for those in other 
parts of the country who may be interested in 
the project, may be secured from Mr. Robert 
Montague, Paragon Productions, 4770 Bancroft 
Street, San Diego, California. 
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Educational Institutions should provide facilities to train individuals in all 
phases of life to assure ultimate success and maximum performance. 


A Little Used Faeet of Edueation 


T WAS WITH MUCH PLEASURE that I 
viewed John Clayback in the doorway of my 
room. Return visits of old grads is part of the 

teaching job. It allows the teacher to impinge 
upon an outside philosophy. It’s a curiosity 
similar to Shakespeare’s Shylock, in The Mer- 
chant of Venice, who questioned, “What news on 
the Rialto?” 

Clayback’s greeting wasn’t what I expected. 
I began to wonder. This wasn’t the same chap 
who had paid me a visit less than a year ago. 
Then he had a generous smile and a vigorous 
handshake. This boy, why even his hair line 
was receding. 

Quickly he shifted the conversation to the 
purpose of his visit. “Mr. Mack,” he said, “I 
didn’t get the job. I wanted it more than I ever 
wanted anything before.” 

“That’s too bad,” I started to say but couldn’t 
stop him. 


“IT wouldn’t say a word, Mr. Mack, but I 


thought I had it in the bag. This Bill Johnson 
they gave it to...” 

“Wait a minute,” I said, determined to cut 
off his flow of words. 

“Life deals funny hands once in a while, but 
you'll get there, you’re young yet.” 


“I’m thirty, Mr. Mack. My wife and I had 
planned much with the raise I was going to get. 
Oh, nothing foolish, a little home of our own and 
a certain amount each pay day for young John’s 
education.” 

There was nothing dramatic in the plans of 
my former student, just the staid ideas of the 
average American father. But why had John 
Clayback failed? He was ready for this pro- 
motion, in fact, it had been hinted that he was 
the logical man for the job. 

His predecessor was a State Vocational School 
graduate and his advancement from manager to 
superintendent not only left an opening for 
John but proved that this company was sold on 
the technical and theoretical ability of the grad- 
uates of State Vocational School. 

All that evening this boy’s disappointment 
seemed to mix with the World news as I read the 
evening paper. He was close by, a former stu- 
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dent and friend so it was only natural that his 
trouble would be almost as important as news 
of some of our other boys in Korea. I guess I 
went to sleep that night with the question framed 
on my lips, “Why didn’t John get the job?” 

The next morning my safety razor didn’t 
seem to slide over my face as it should. When 
changing blades didn’t help, I realized it was 
my frame of mind that was the culprit. Intro- 
spection had dulled a good razor blade. 

State Vocational School has always prided 
itself with the caliber of its graduates, and Jack 
Clayback had been one if its best. He had a 
natural aptitude for things mechanical and his 
abstract intelligence was high. These things had 
been proven by his position in the graduation 
class. 

Still, he hadn’t received this latest promotion. 
During the eleven years since we sent him out, 
his rise in the industrial field had been pro- 
nounced. From an electrical apprentice to fore- 
man was almost too fast but John made good. 
Later, he was a success as the assistant factory 
manager, but now it seemed he was destined to 
stop there. Was he too young for the added 
responsibility? That couldn’t be the reason. In- 
dustry is being taken over today by younger men. 

An astringent of cold water helped to alleviate 
the painful surgery of that morning’s shave. I 
wanted to be extra clean shaven as I had been 
invited to my former student’s home fer dinner 
that evening. John had insisted that Mrs. Clay- 
back could cook chicken and biscuits “par excel- 
lence” and as such a dish is my weakness, I had 
accepted the invitation to try his wife’s cooking. 


The dinner passed pleasantly enough and I 
can say my fondness for chicken and biscuits 
was satisfied. At the table I guessed the reason 
why John missed the almost promised advance- 
ment. 

Mr. Hammond, the vice president of the com- 
pany where John is employed, had taken our 
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proficient State graduate to lunch. I suppose the 
idea was to have congenial surroundings as they 
talked about the new job. Something happened 
during lunch which ended all conversation about 
the better position. 

Such mannerisms in a swanky restaurant are 
not new to you and me. We have seen them 
occur many times while dining out. We have 
even cataloged these aberrations as to type. There 
are those who don’t realize they offend and those 
who are afraid they will offend and just pick. 
Then we have seen and heard the individual who 
brags that fingers were made before forks or 
other such drivel. 

Training such as this is not included in the 
curriculum, so perhaps we can be forgiven for 
not teaching it. We use every precaution to see 
that those under us have the necessary tools to do 
a good job on things more utilitarian, but in 
John’s case, we failed to help him in the finer 
points of selling one’s personality. Shouldn’t we 


as teachers be just as interested in knowing that 
our protégés manipulate a dinner knife with the 
same skill and finesse as they do a jackknife? 

You and I learned the niceties of social be- 
havior at home under the watchful eyes of our 
parents. That is where we were more fortunate 
than the average American. A large group of 
the boys and girls who are daily crowding their 
way into adult life have never given a conscious 
thought to personal hygiene, table etiquette, or 
the other social amenities. 

Due to this, industry is being cheated out of 
the special abilities of many young John Clay- 
backs. Boys and girls like him are seeking for 
the reason or circumstance that is holding them 
back. It’s a question that could lead to malad- 
justment or worse. 

What are we going to do about it? Please 
don’t say it’s an administrative problem. No 
doubt it is, but that doesn’t make it any the less 
vital in the lives of boys and girls. 


The vanishing dichotomy between curricular and extra-curricular is only a 
matter of time and practice among the schools. 


Curricular and Extra-eurriecular 


CHOOL ACTIVITIES have gone by a number 
of names. Extra-curricular activities is the 
oldest term to have gained general accep- 

tance. Some of the other terms used have been 
allied activities, co-curricular activities, and par- 
allel curriculum. The principal of the high school 
from which the writer graduated nearly forty 
years ago—a pioneer champion for such activi- 
ties, by the way—called them school industries. 
The term in best usage today is school activities. 
But the term is one which should not concern 
schools of the twenty-first century, we hope, ex- 
cept in the history of education. The distinction 
between curricular and extra-curricular is van- 
ishing. The schools of the nineteenth century 
stressed the curriculum only; the schools of the 
twenty-first century probably will make no dis- 
tinction between the curriculum and school ac- 
tivities; the schools of the twentieth century rep- 
resent varying in-between statuses, as evolution 
progresses from the primitive plan of organiza- 
tion to the ideal plan. Now, at the mid-point of 
the century, the evolution has progressed far 
enough to indicate what might be expected at the 
end of the century. 
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Back in the days when the one-hundred-per- 
cent-curriculum-ites were in the saddle, they 
guarded their prerogative jealously. When pu- 
pils in those days, following their inborn urges 
for activity, organized ball teams, drama casts, 
debating societies, ukulele clubs, etc., they got 
stepped on. But with the persistence of pupil- 
inspired activities, teachers began tolerating them 
as inescapable evils. Then some opportunist saw 
the possibility of capitalizing on pupils’ natural 
urges by distorting them to promote curricular 
ends: use the extra-curricular activities as bait 
for the curriculum. Progressive schools now 
foster allied activities for their own sake. Thus, 
the history of school activities has experienced 
four stages of development: (1) suppression, (2) 
toleration, (3) used as bait for the curriculum, 
(4) fostered as worthy ends in themselves.' The 

1 This does not necessarily imply that every school has 
gone through ali four stages. Newly established schools 
escaped the early stages; most schools even yet are still in 
the third stage; some schools are back in the first or 


second. In regard to school activities, ontogeny does not 
necessarily recapitulate phylogeny. 
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fifth stage seems destined to be the one predicted 
above for the twenty-first century. 

During the years of progress through stages 
one, two, and three, a rigid pattern evolved of 
keeping the curriculum in the main tent and 
school activities in separate tents as side shows. 
Some schools in the meantime, realizing the 
values of school activities, sought to make them 
mandatory. In other words, they curricularized 
the extra-curricular; they moved the side shows 
inside the main tent and treated them like other 
cold-storage learnings which “might come in 
handy some day.” But that did not work; re- 
quiring participation in extra-curricular activities 
robs them of their values. A pupil benefits from 
school activities because they are whole-hearted, 
self-initiated, and purposeful. It has been sug- 
gested, therefore, that instead of curricularizing 
the extra-curricular, we extra-curricularize the 
curricular—that we move everything into the big 
tent, but not on a storage basis like massing away 
hay, and, like hay, expecting subject matter to 
become hay-dry. Such action would inaugurate 
step five, the ideal, the pattern of the future. 

As the child-centered philosophy gains accept- 
ance, and as the checkerboard or _belt-line 
system? of school organization wanes in favor of 
the project or activities organization, the distinc- 
tion between curricular and extra-curricular will 
fade away. The project or bridge-to-culture 
method makes school work whole-hearted as well 
as purposeful. With the vanishing of the check- 
erboard system, fixed courses of study will vanish 
Much of the substance that was in the 
courses will be retained, but all will be on an 
extra-curricular basis. School work in the cur- 
riculum is purposeful but often not whole- 
hearted; in extra-curricular activities it is whole- 
hearted but often is not purposeful; in the ideal 
pattern of the future it will be both whole-hearted 
and purposeful. 

What teacher of physics or geometry would 
not like to have his pupils .as eager to succeed 


also. 


2 Checkerboard system is a term created by and fre- 
quently used by the writer to describe the orthodox pattern 
of school organization. It is suggested by the appearance 
of the typical daily schedule, with teachers’ names down 
one edge and the periods of the day across another, and 
squares drawn showing who teaches what, and when. Pupils 
are moved from square to square to suit the will of the 
director, as the blacks in a game of checkers. Occasionally, 
one gets crowned and moved backwards. And—both in 
checkers and in school—the objective is to get all blacks 
off the board as soon as possible. 

Belt-line system is a term—also created by and fre- 
quently used by the writer—to describe the same thing, 
but emphasizing another aspect of it. It derives from the 
assembly line in industry. Just as one workman operates 
in his little stall, adjusting nuts as they go by on the belt 
line, so does the teacher in the orthodox pattern of school 
organization in a graded school. 
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in his classes as the same pupils are to make the 
football team or get a part in the class play? 
It can be done. School activities have discov- 
ered the way. School activities lead, willy-nilly. 


School subjects, as they now are labeled and 
recognized, may or may not retain their identity 
in the undichotomized plan. In no case, how- 
ever, will there be fixed, formal, strictly logically 
organized courses. Each pupil’s program of 
activities will be built around his individual in- 
terests and aptitudes as a core, much as his extra- 
curricular participation now is. Many of the 
pupil’s activities will accomplish the same results 
now sought through fixed courses, but will not 
be begun in the same manner. Instead of the 
field of culture for him being plowed with par- 
allel furrows of physics, geometry, history, etc., 
running north and south—with pupils at one end 
hot and those at the other cold—it will be plowed 
with parallel furrows of experience running east 
and west, right across subject-matter boundaries. 
(And the furrows need not be parallel.) 

In initiating, planning, and administering a 
class dance, for example, pupils get a variety of 
experience in several so-called fields of subject 
matter. They get mathematics in the financial 
phases of the dance, chemistry in the refresh- 
ments, physics in the sound and lighting effects, 
art in the decorations, English in the invitations 
and newspaper reports, social studies in their de- 
corum, physical education in their dancing. They 
might even get some music—it has been done. 
Besides the so-called “course” values, the pupils 
get training in traits of leadership, cooperation, 
self-responsibility, diligence, and perseverance. 
They really get mental discipline, that idol of 
nineteenth century educational philosophers, and 
get it in degrees their granddaddies never 
dreamed of. Also, they get it in the only way 
mental discipline ever can be had: self-discipline. 


Radical? No—just a slow process of evolu- 
tion in which American high schools already 
have advanced fifty per cent of the way in this 
century of transition, and elementary schools 
have advanced farther than fifty per cent. Fur- 
thermore, it always has been true that the most 
important learnings in all life can not be curri- 
cularized anyway. The best things to teach and 
the best way to teach is to teach pupils what they 
want to know when they want to know it. This 
ideal will be realized more and more as we dis- 
solve the dichotomy between curricular and 
extra-curricular. 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for April 








Spring! Almost magically before the eyes 
appear the ubiquitous baseballs and yo-yos, pic- 
nic baskets and roller skates, and young men 
with their spring “fancies.” Indoors—regretfully 
enough, work must continue—including the blue- 
penciling to be done on auditorium activities for 
April. 

The calendar, already straining at the seams, 
hesitates to accept new projects, and assembly 
programs during the last two months of school 
take on a fairly traditional form. However, with 
an eye to simplicity and “spring,” the following 
ideas are suggested for your consideration. 


THE NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY 
ASSEMBLY 


An award concurrent in most schools during 
this month is the announcement of membership 
to National Honor Society. While award assem- 
blies can be overdone to the point of diminishing 
returns, there is a certain value in this program. 
Not only does the National Honor Society Assem- 
bly recognize outstanding students, but it can be 
as well, a program which challenges the entire 
student body to better leadership, service, char- 
acter, and scholarship. The skeleton idea for 
such a student executed assembly in which the 
“kinks” have been removed through years’ exper- 
imentation follows. 

1. Stage setting: On center stage levels 
chairs are placed to accommodate all the new 
members who are to be initiated. If these levels 
or risers can be covered with a dark material 
(old worn velour draperies work beautifully if 
available!) so much the better. 

Down center (in front of the risers) is placed 
a table (draped if possible) on which are five tall 
white candles arranged in a row across the table. 
The center candle is lighted. 

Down left stage on a diagonal are enough 
chairs to accommodate all the “old” members 
(those initiated the previous year) of National 
Honor Society. 

Down right stage on a diagonal are enough 
chairs to accommodate representatives from the 
civic groups presenting additional awards. If 
this is not a part of your school’s awards, these 
chairs can be omitted and the old members’ 
chairs equally divided on right and left stage. 

Up center stage (directly behind and center of 
risers) is a simple archway from which the new 
members enter, and hangihg above this archway 
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is the National Honor Society crest. (This can 
be made by either stage crew or art students. 
Cut from either plywood or cardboard, this is 
merely an enlargement of the crest; if cellophane 
is placed over the shape of the flame from the 
torch and a light wired within, the flame will 
appear to be afire. 

2. Order of events: Save for the old mem- 
bers and those presenting awards on right and 
left stage, the stage is void as the curtain opens. 
The center candle is burning at this time. 

The chairman, selected from old members, 
announces the assembly with an original opening 
expressing the importance of this occasion. Then, 
as he calls each name the new member an- 
nounced appears in the archway, standing for a 
few seconds before walking to designated place 
on riser and remains standing. (Appropriate 
background music is heard from offstage during 
this part of the program, either live or recorded.) 
After each member has been announced and is 
standing with the group, the new members sit 
down together. The chairman introduces the 
next part of the program which pertains to the 
four criteria set up by National Honor Society. 

Other old members have been selected to 
speak on this portion of the program. As the 
member goes behind the table, he or she lights 
a candle from the center candle and says, “This 
candle represents .’ The word char- 
acter, leadership, service, and scholarship will be 
inserted into the blank, according to which topic 
is being discussed. These members have planned 
their own speeches on the topic assigned them. 
This involves a certain amount of research, origi- 
nal thinking, and oral practice, but it is well 
worth the time in this student-executed assembly. 
At the close of the four speeches all candles are 
lighted, and remain so during the remainder of 
the program. 

The chairman instructs the candidates to rise 
and they repeat the National Honor Society 
pledge after him. Then, they are seated. 

The chairman introduces the civic represen- 
tatives who briefly present other awards. (Per- 
haps some of these awards will be given certain 
members of those students in the audience who 
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may come up on stage to receive the honor.) This 
portion of the program can be omitted. Tradi- 
tional Harvard and Princeton awards as well as 
scholarships are given at this time in our school. 

The chairman closes the assembly in a manner 
befitting the school and the occasion. Many 
schools may want to close with the school hymn, 
or with a short speech by the principal, or the 
chairman himself may leave an _ inspirational 
message with the audience. 

This assembly is a dignified and serious one. 
Every detail must be well cared for in advance to 
insure an impressive program. It is possible to 
modify this idea to fit in with another type of 
award or recognition assembly. 


THE SPRING SONG ASSEMBLY 

Use of the school’s choir, chorus, or ensemble 
as an assembly for April is, as one of our student 
directors has said, both “timely and tuneful.” 
A few suggestions selected for adaptiveness to 
almost any size singing group (mixed or ensem- 
ble) and for spring and/or Easter theme follow. 
Most of these are found in the general song 
books, but publishing houses are listed after each 
suggestion in the event copies are desired. 

1. “Unfold Ye Portals” from The Redemption 
by Gounod. (G. Schirmer Publishing Co., New 
York, New York.) 





BETTER 


BUILD ... 


Your High School Speech 
and Drama Activities 


12 benefits for you, your students and your 
Schoo!l-Community relations. Here is an educa- 
tionally sound incentive tool that can help you. 
Strengthen your School-Community rela- 
tions and activities. : 
Build esteem for all speech activities in 
your school. 
Encourage better 
oral reporting. 
Reward students for oral GROWTH as well 
as talent. 
Apply to ALL STUDENTS in the high 
school. 
Help students to plan and execute edu- 
cationally sound extra-curricular oral pro- 
grams—minimum effort by you. 
Apply to all four years, helping to develop 
good speech habits on a day-to-day basis. 
Provide current information on _ public 
speaking, drama, debate club meeting ac- 
tivities in other high schools. : 
Provide a flexible incentive tool that fits 
your local situation—conserves your time. 
Help parents understand the need for good 
oral communication. 
Give national recognition (which helps you 
locally) for good speech progress made in 
your high school. 
Identify your school with a 12-year-old na- 
tional program that encourages GROWTH 
as well as talent in oral communication. 
Ask about Masque & Gavel Society’s national 
SPEECH FOR USE classroom and extra-curricular 
achievement program. Successfully proved. Edu- 
cationally sound. Tailored to your needs. Aca- 
demically stimulating. Write 


MASQUE & GAVEL 


Northwestern University 
P. O. Box 822 
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classroom speech and 


Evanston, Ill. 





2. “In Joseph’s Lovely Garden” by Clarence 
Dickinson. (Ditson Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.) 

3. “The World Itself Keeps Easter Day” by 
Donald Sellow. (Ditson Publishing Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania.) 

4. “Oh, Sons and Daughters” arranged by 
Max Krone. (Witmark Publishing Co., New York, 
New York.) 

5. “Hosanna” by F. M. Christiansen. 
burg Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota.) 

A stage setting with this program is optional, 
but a simple garden setting could be used ef- 
fectively. 


FACULTY FROLICS ASSEMBLY 


Yes, you’re right! This is an assembly pre- 
sented by the faculty. And, right again—it is a 
tricky program, but don’t turn thumbs down on 
the idea until you’ve tried it. Opponents of this 
suggestion might feel that an assembly of this 
sort may be a hilarious laughing at the teacher 
event, resulting in a loss of respect for the 
teachers by the student body. The exact opposite 
has been found to be the result in our school, 
for care is taken to present an entertaining as- 
sembly that is in perfectly good taste, and one 
which is well-planned and executed. Here stu- 
dents see teachers as we hope they’ve always felt 
us to be—warm and friendly human beings. 

As you can well imagine giving such a show 
once a year may become too big a project for the 
participants if they are already co-curricular 
teachers, or club sponsors (and who isn’t?), and 
time is ata premium. The number of times this 
type of assembly is given, though, depends en- 
tirely on the faculty, their time, and talents. Such 
a program is slated on our calendar once every 
three or four years to give each group of students 
an opportunity to see one such show during their 
high school years. 

Since it is almost impossible to get a sizeable 
group of teachers together for regular rehearsals, 
one of the most desirable vehicles is of the nar- 
rated type. Briefly, the procedure for drafting 
this program (which can be student-teacher com- 
mittee planned) is as follows. 

1. Sell the faculty on the idea if this is your 
first Faculty Frolics. If your principal is the sort 
of person ours is, and we trust he is, it’s a good 
idea to start with him. Sell him the idea and 
then work on those you think will be interested 
in taking part. (There is a certain contagion about 
this program. After our first show many teachers 
volunteered to take part the next time.) 

2. Choose a theme. One workable one is the 
“Gay Ninety” device. This works especially well 
if costumes can be procured. Then, the narrator 
becomes a showman of the nineties whose lan- 
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guage and “build ups” into acts are consistent 
with the character he is portraying. There is 
no end to the variation of acts—just a few of the 
numbers on one program are listed briefly: The 
costumed teachers’ band who entered from the 
back of the auditorium down the aisle to the or- 
chestra pit playing numbers before the curtain 
opened, and who afforded musical transitions for 
several of the acts; a whistling act, done by a 
teacher who made a hobby of this while in col- 
lege, to either recorded or piano accompaniment; 
“Bicycle Built for Two” was sung in a simple 
park setting by one of our women teachers in 
gay ninety costume as other teachers took part 
in their own “picnic” activities during this act, 
and toward the end of the song a two seater 
bike glided around the stage with a man and 
woman teacher in costume waving to their 
friends as they wheeled by; a weight lifting act 
was performed by two of the larger men in the 
physical education department; a barbershop 
quartet performed before a striped barber pole; 
the recording “The Man Who Broke the Bank at 
Monte Carlo” was pantomimed by a male teacher 
dressed in dashing evening attire. 

These and many others—monologues, songs, 
dances. There is no limit to the possibilities. 
The narrator ties all acts together with appro- 


priate remarks between the acts, and two pretty 
teachers place huge signs on easels which an- 
nounce the Gay Ninety title given each act. 

3. Practice. Each of the numbers can be 
practiced individually and the show need be put 
together only twice. In many cases, one dress 
rehearsal will do. 

4. Plan the setting. The setting can be as 
simple or elaborate as desired. Students for our 
Faculty Frolics built a false proscenium arch with 
gas lights and palms painted on it. Each setting 
should be very simple, for it must come off stage 
at the end of each act. Movable stylized flats are 
useful for this program. The planning for lights 
and sets will, of course, be done as soon as acts 
are “in the show.” 

At the close of our first Faculty Frolic word 
was so enthusiastically spread by students that 
many in the community suggested a repeat per- 
formance. We chose for this program to remain 
a show for students—one which they could look 
back on or forward to with great pleasure. 

Note: This idea can be adapted. For in- 
stance, if a strong P.T.A. supports your school, 
and ideas for programs are desired, this one 
might work very successfully. 

At any rate, may April bring an auspicious 
beginning to your spring auditorium activities! 


More Assembly Programs for April 


April activities are the brightest of the year. 
All nature garbs the landscape in pastels. Birds, 
dressed in brightest colors, are busily building 
their nests. Then Easter brings a message to all 
mankind. 


The symbols are the daisy and the diamond. 
Shakespeare wrote: 


“When proud-pied April, dressed in all 
his trim, 
Has put a spirit of youth in everything.” 


Historical events mark April’s calendar. The 
birthdays of scientists, writers, and naturalists 
furnish timely material for student preparation in 
any department. Presented as a unit in discus- 
sion, the class decides on the purpose and subject. 
A few students are selected as script-writers. The 
teacher-sponsor then advises, rejects, and decides 
what is needed for assembly. Organization for 
presentation follows. 


Every audience needs to be considered indi- 
vidually. Some laugh loudly, others are quiet but 
equally appreciative. Monday’s audience in as- 
sembly may be quite different from Friday’s 
audience. The sponsor and the participants must 
learn to know and sense this feeling of the stu- 
dent body. 
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APRIL FOOL ASSEMBLY 

April Fool assembly is one of the gayest of 
the year. No one is sure about the origin of the 
day. The custom of playing tricks gives oppor- 
tunity for application of the Golden Rule. This 
should be the purpose of the assembly. 

Romans hold “Feast of the Fools.” Even Asi- 
atic Hindus have a festival for playing pranks. 
In France, the one who is tricked is an “April 
fish” but in Scotland, he is labeled an “April 
gawk.” April fooling can be dramatized showing 
how the practice is done in other lands and how 
enjoyment can be helpful and not hurtful. 

Lirpa Loof, the reverse for April fool, acts as 
emcee. He is dressed as a clown or jester. 

Jesters from literature and history add to the 
fun. Examples are Touchstone from “As You 
Like It” and Iamby, a woman in the court of 
Queen of Eleusis. An interpretation of the “Fool’s 
Prayer” will add a serious thought. 

Stories from folklore are available. Baron 
Munchausen, Paul Bunyan and His Blue Ox, 
Pecos Bill, and Uncle Remus will be welcomed by 
the audience. 
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SPRING’S RECREATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
Athletic Department 

spring athletics is a pleasing, 

ile assembly. Participants in baseball, 

nd other events explain and demonstrate 

their activities to the audience. A history and 
description of the Olympic Games is informa- 
tional knowledge to be dramatized and presented. 

The girls can demonstrate tennis, volley ball, 
and other intramural sports. Care should be 
taken in presenting neat and clean uniforms and 
costumes. 

Enid High School girls prepare a water carni- 
val; a queen is crowned. They combine speech, 
lights, and ability to make a beautiful show given 
annually. One of their many projects is the 
Saturday afternoon program for elementary and 
junior high girls. This department also assists 
in water therapy treatments for polio victims. 
Their club is known as the “Aquaettes.” 


YEAR BOOK ASSEMBLY 
Year Book Staff 
This assembly gives opportunity for presenta- 
tion of the student who is interested in magic or 
mind reading stunts. Magic always holds the 
attention. 
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FASHION ASSEMBLY 
Home Beoonoraks Departrrent 


> 


“Something Old 
written and produced by members of the Error 
son minth grade clothing Classes wader the Gi 
rection of Mrs. Patricia Butler. Sixty-five girs 
participated 


Something New” wast a sit 


Barbara is wit 


Her grandmother 
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ting in front of an 
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dress are displayed 
Barbara about the styles 
of other days, girls model the dresses in a flash 
back of memories 


“Butlers 


The second scene is a clothing store, 
Je 
Ss 


Beehive.” Wax figures (girls) are placed on the 
stage. Barbara and her mother are selecting a 
wardrobe. Live models show dresses and sport 
clothes known as 
ground music is played 
desired, a small orchestra may be seated on the 


“Emersonian Creations”: back 
If a store opening is 


stage. 

A tableau, “Sleepy Time” concluded the pro 
gram. Twelve girls stood on white pedertals 
(chairs covered with sheets), Ih the center, one 
held a candle which was a small flashlight cov 
ered with orange crepe paper, “Brahm’s Lulla 
by” was played softly as a piano and violin duet 
while a student read two stangas from “Sleep,” 
Blue and red lights were dimmed and brightened 
as the interpretations were given 

The thirty-minute program was enjoyed by 
an audience of six hundred etudents and faculty 
members. Two rehearsals were required for 
presentation, 

Elaborate fashion shows can be presented as 
“An Old Fashioned Garden,” “Princess Eliza 
beth Views American Creations,” and "The 
Easter Parade.” 
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- i a 
TV Microscope was recently shown to 54 spe- 
cially picked science students from New York 
City public schools. The students saw a working 
demonstration of the television microscope equip- 
ment and a close-up look at the tiny Vidicon tube 
that is used in the sensitive camera-part of the 
instrument to pick up the microscope image for 
transmission to the screen of a TV receiver. Its 
advantage is that it allows the entire class to 
view simultaneously a magnified image of a 
specimen, rather than limiting observation to one 
person at a time.——Montana Education 


The Michigan City school board, concerned 
over drop-outs and absences reported recently by 
principals, has voted to secure the services of a 
curriculum expert to re-evaluate high school 
courses. Obsolete subjects were held partly 
responsible for lack of interest among some stu- 
dents.—The Indiana Teacher 


A Floating University cruise around the Pa- 
cific has been announced by the American Presi- 
dent Lines for a six-week study-travel tour start- 
ing July 4. University credits up to six units 
may be acquired on the tour. For additional in- 
formation write to The American President Lines, 
Public Relations Department, 311 California 
Street, San Francisco, California. 


Social Studies Teachers Stress Current Affairs 


Greater emphasis on current affairs to enable 
approximately 27,000,000 public school children 
throughout the nation to understand and think 
through the unsolved problems and controversial 
issues of their times keynoted the 3lst annual 
meeting of the National Council for the Social 
Studies. The Thanksgiving conference, held in 
Detroit, closed with Council members agreeing 
that “if young people are to behave intelligently 
during the present international emergency, 
schools must prepare children for the responsi- 
bilities they face as citizens—Ohio Schools 


The American Camping Association will have 
its Annual National Convention in Chicago in 
1952. It will be held at the Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago, from April 16 to 19. This is an outstanding 
convention since camping today plays an impor- 
tant part in education, therapy, and the spiritual 
life of nearly five million Americans. Fact file 
on camping may be obtained from Theodora L. 
Charvat, 123 W. Madison St., Room 2200, Chicago 
2, Illinois. 
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Civil defense is a kind of insurance against a 
real and present hazard. With the tremendous 
effort that is being put into other phases of the 
mobilization program, we must take the steps 
necessary to assure that an enemy attack would 
bring the least possible impairment of our ability 
to strike back.—The Battle for Production, Jan. 
1, 1952 


Miss Florence Horsbrugh, Britain’s new minis- 
ter of education, is a graying Scotswoman who 
has been a member of Parliament for twenty 
years and active in public life for thirty-five 
years. “I’m interested in people,” she says. “I 
only took up politics as a way of getting things 
done.”—The English Journal 


The best educated person is the one who has 
been matured at the proper rate. Seasoned but 
not kiln dried. The starch thickening has to be 
stirred in with slow care. The arteries will 
harden fast enough without being helped.—Man- 
itoba School 


Because some parents said that children 
couldn’t handle arithmetic processes adequately, 
second-grade children at a school fair took half- 
hour turns at the refreshment booth. Business 
boomed as much as public relations because of a 
sign that proclaimed: If this second-grade child 
gives you the incorrect change . . . you get your 
purchase free—V. E. A. News 


Big Lunch 
Children who participate in the school lunch 
program this year will eat approximately a bil- 
lion and a half meals at a $355-million cost.— 
N. E. A. News 


Elizabeth’s work as a pilot school system in 
TC’s Citizenship Education Project. Students have 
been active in many laboratory practices. They 
were responsible for getting their parents out to 
vote; they assumed positions of trust and impor- 
tance on the Civil Defense Committee; they vis- 
ited citizens who hold positions in local, county, 
and state government to get questions answered. 
They took part in a community poll on the con- 
troversial issue of the New Jersey Turnpike slic- 
ing through our city. This past semester a class 
studied community resources and told their story 
to community agencies for the Community Chest. 
They were the only speakers for the Chest Drive 
this year—New Jersey Educational 
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Science Progress 

When America entered World War I, a lead- 
ing professor of chemistry called on Secretary 
of War, offered—on behalf of American chem- 
ists—the services of his profession. The Secre- 
tary extended thanks, later reported it would not 
be necessary to accept the offer. Looking into 
the matter he had learned the War Department 
already had a chemist!—J. B. Conant, President, 
Harvard University, in an address to American 
Chemical Society.—Quote 


Steel Allocation Made for Schools 


The allocation of 15,000 additional tons of 
steel for construction of elementary and second- 
ary schools during the first quarter of 1952, re- 
cently was announced by Defense Production 
Administrator Manly Fleischmann. No additional 
materials were allocated for higher education 
and library construction. 

Previously 82,000 tons of steel had been allo- 
cated for the school construction. Libraries and 
institutions of higher learning were allocated 
14,000 tons.—N. E. A. News 


[wey OMe § 


“EAVES 


Costume rentals to churches, schools, 
colleges and organizations every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
—promptly available at very mod- 
erate rates. 


A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 


Complete productions or any part 
thereof. You name the play or list 
of requirements—we send full infor- 
mation without obligation. 


EAVES 


COSTUME COMPANY 


F 


151 WEST 46th ST * NEW YORK 19. NY 


People and the Press 

To meet a growing demand from advisers and 
editors of school publications, The Temple School 
Press Improvement Service, a continuous and 
current critical aid for school newspapers and 
magazines has been organized by the Journalism 
Department of Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Scholastic Editor 


The responsibility of American public schools 
for informing youth about religion is being stud- 
ied by the American Council on Education under 
a $31,616 grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The project is being directed by Dr. Clarence 
Linton, on leave from Columbia U.—The Journal 
of Education 


Television Said Great Agency in Child Education 

Educational television is ranking as “one of 
the most important agencies ever devised by man 
for the education of children of America and the 
people of the country,” by Paul A. Walker, a 
member of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

In a recent address to educators, Commis- 
sioner Walker predicted that in the near future 
there will be a “nationwide system of black and 
white as well as color television with every com- 
munity in the nation receiving service.—S. C. 
Education News 


Seventy-two million Americans, nearly half 
the population, traveled during their vacations 
last year. Nearly thirty-three million of them 
visited National Park System areas.—West Vir- 
ginia School Journal 


Junior Citizen Series 

A half dozen paper-bound books aimed at 
stimulating pupils to think about their problems 
are now available in the Junior Citizen Series. 
There is many a question for the adolescent to 
consider and answer. Some of the answers may 
well lead to fruitful discussions. The pamphlets 
deal with the following subjects: You and Your 
Friends, Property, Meeting Difficulties, Recrea- 
tion and Leisure, Getting Acquainted with Your 
School, and Looking Toward a Vocation. 

JUNIOR CITIZEN SERIES. Trow, McKown, 
Zapf, McGraw-Hill, New York.—The Journal of 
Education 


Education for composure: When a Brooklyn- 
bound subway train jumped the track (December 
6) excited passengers were calmed by high school 
pupils singing, “I’ve Been Working on the Rail- 
road.” No casualties—Challenger 
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__How We Do It 


“THE BED POST” 

How could bedside students be made to feel 
part of a group? This need of the students was 
met in Elizabeth with the publication of a news- 
paper, The Bed Post. 

Bedside students, confined to their homes be- 
cause of illness, frequently feel alone and for- 
gotten. In most cases they had been leading 
normal lives, attending classes, participating in 
activities, and enjoying the companionship of 
others. Suddenly they were deprived of these. 

The home instruction teacher helps the stu- 
dent adjust himself to his new situation by aiding 
him to carry on, in a modified form, activities in 
which he formerly participated and helping him 
to quiet one of his greatest fears—that of being 
retarded while his fellow classmates advance. 

But a student might write a story or complete 
a drawing which pleases him. With whom could 
he share it? How could he know how others, in 
a position similar to his, feel? The teachers re- 
alized that a cooperative activity would help 
greatly, but it had to be one in which isolation 
was not an obstacle. 


The publication of a newspaper is an activity 
in which each student could participate and 
would also aid in the development of the skills 


and abilities of the students. Too, it would pro- 
vide a motivation for acquiring skills—greater 
motivation being frequently more necessary in 
teaching the home-bound student. The student is 
taught individually and is not stimulated by the 
eagerness of other students. His physical condi- 
tion often causes a loss of interest. A newspaper 
of their own is a good stimulus and furnishes an 
opportunity for vitalizing bedside instruction. 

A student editor and assistant editor are se- 
lected according to their abilities in the specific 
areas. (This year the editor is a ninth grade stu- 
dent in the academic course and the assistant 
editor is a tenth grade student enrolled in the 
commercial course.) 


Contributions to The Bed Post are given to 
the faculty adviser of the newspaper, or are sent 
directly to the home of the editor. After the 
editor reads them, they are taken to the home of 
the assistant editor. Between them they decide 
which articles are to be published and edit them 
for publication. The selected articles are then 
taken to a student who is learning to type. She 
types them in columns, and they are again taken 
to the editor. The phases of preparation which 
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require physical exertion such as typing are per- 
formed by the students only to the extent that 
their physical conditions permit. Frequently they 
are permitted to type for only short periods at 
a time. 

When illustrations are contributed, they are 
used. In the event that more illustrations are 
needed as space fillers, the editor will call up a 
home instruction student who has drawing abil- 
ity, read the article to her, and ask her to make 
a drawing of a specific size to illustrate the 
article. 

When the “dummy” is completed, it is taken 
to the office of the Director of Special Services 
where it is typed and mimeographed. A home 
instruction student stencils the cover and trans- 
fers the drawings to the stencil. If her illness is 
such that she is permitted some limited activity, 
she is taken to the office to perform her part in 
the publishing of the newspaper. If out-of-door 
activity is denied the student, the mimeoscope is 
taken to the home. 

The newspaper contains stories and poems 
contributed by the students who might be in 
grades one through twelve. It includes a humor 
section, handicraft suggestions, and original puz- 
zles. A special feature is the “Friendship Ex- 
change” column. In this section, a biographical 
brief of each student is published in which the 
address, telephone number, hobbies, and other 
interests of the home-bound student are made 
known. Students, through this exchange, become 
acquainted with each other by writing or tele- 
phoning. 

The newspaper is a medium through which 
the administrators can reach the students. Dr. 
Kirk Seaton, director of the Division of Guidance 
and Special Services, and James J. Gray, Coor- 
dinator of Special Services, both greatly in favor 
of the project “newspaper,” have contributed ar- 
ticles of greetings to the students and explained 
the aims of home instruction. 


The newspapers are sent to the schools so 
the principals and teachers may know what their 
former students are doing. 


Most of all, though, the publication delights 
the students. What they have written was pub- 
lished and their names were in print! Those who 
make no contributions are eager to submit an 
article for the next edition. Many realize, on 
receiving the paper, that they are not alone— 
there is someone else in the second grade, or the 
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tenth, who is too ill to go to school. Those who 
are responsible for the mechanical phases of the 
publication are proud of the part they played in 
its being. 

The publication of The Bed Pest is now a 
permanent part of the home instruction program 
in Elizabeth and is published three times a year. 
Its continuation was dependent upon its value to 
the students. The newspaper has its values. It 
affords the homebound students an opportunity 
to share their experiences with others; it is a 
purposeful activity which helps fill the many 
hours of the day; it utilizes the talents of the 
students; and it helps satisfy the need of be- 
longing. 

When the time for the next edition is near, 
the teacher is greeted by the student with the 
words “When is The Bed Post going to be pub- 
lished?”—Theresa A. Howard, Home Instruction 
Teacher, Elizabeth, N.J. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 
AT SCHOOL 


The council has tried hard to give proper 
social activities here at Central and in many ways 
has proven very successful. The fact remains 
that all of our students are not included in these 
activities. We have tried mixed parties of both 
dancing and games. This proved to be better but 


still not enough people took part in the party. 
Now comes the question of what to do? 

First we must find a way in which we can 
get the entire student body to come to this event. 
I think that this can be done through the home- 
room teacher stressing that the parties are for 
all, not just the group that dances or the ones 


who play games. Then again we could use class 
competition, or any way in which we could get 
them together as a body and have one good time. 

By having a good time I mean everyone doing 
something with someone else and having fun. 
This means not leaving out a single person. The 
only way to have fun as a body is to have the 
spirit of a body of friends, not as various groups 
that we are so used to. This can only be done by 
and through the Student Council by promoting 
better social activities; in these activities let 
everyone take part in some way, big or small.— 
Tom McDonald, Central High School, Helena, 


[)NIFORMS 


New Style Book showing 
Uniforms IN COLORS. Also 
special designing. Wonderful 
line of samples. Write us first. 

DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1060 S. 4th St. Greenville, Ill. 





GIRLS’ GYM CLUB 


Our Gym Club meets every Wednesday from 
3:25 to 5:00 p.m. The activities at this club 
comprise games, tumbling, and exercises. On 
Monday the girls are taught square, folk, and 
social dancing. 


This club is open to all the girls in the school 
in September. After the first two months, only 
those coming regularly continue as charter mem- 
bers of the club. 


Twice a month either the 7B, 7A, 8B, 8A, 9B, 
9A, girls are invited to the club to play volley 
ball, basketball, or softball. Many of the girls 
take advantage of this opportunity. The girls 
also play volley ball against the Patrol Boys or 
their own homeroom team. 

Through this club, many of the girls not only 
are taught party etiquette, but have enjoyable 
social contacts which they otherwise would not 
have. The club holds parties on or before holi- 
days. The girls serve on committees which are 
changed for each party. The refreshment com- 
mittee, which is limited to six members, fur- 
nishes the refreshments which are limited in cost 
to 25c per committee member. It is surprising 
what those girls are able to get in the way of 
refreshments for that amount of money. 

At these parties, the girls are permitted to 
invite the boys. The permanent group averages 
about 40 girls, and so there usually are about 80 
boys and girls at the party. 

The club has officers. Once a month a regular 
meeting is conducted preceding the games. Here 
correct parliamentary procedure is taught the 
girls. 

Alumni members are welcome guests. They 
come back very often for an afternoon of fun. 
The girls have made trips into New York to the 
Theatre. 

As part of the club, there is a Cheer Leaders 
Club which is made up of 20 students, selected 
girls from elimination try-outs. Twice a week 
this group has regular practice. Different girls 
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are selected to lead the cheers for various pep 
programs. 

The girls enjoy these informal get-togethers 
immensely. Because of these club activities the 
gym teachers are very popular.—Gertrude B. 
Hubsmith, Wilson Jr. High School, Passaic, N.J. 


THE COOKIE JAR 
CAMPAIGN 


T.B. drives, Salvation Army drives, Infantile 
Paralysis drives! This is all the students of 
Central heard. So last year the Student Council 
at Central High School in Helena, Arkansas, de- 
cided to sponsor a campaign to collect all of the 
money at the same time. The Council decided 
to call it the Cookie Jar Campaign. A jar was 
brought to each homeroom for the money and 
called the Cookie Jar. 

In order to create competition last year, the 
campaign became a contest between the boys and 
the girls. This year it was between the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. Each home- 
room had a captain to collect the money from the 
homerooms, and there was one captain over each 
grade. In turn there was a captain over the 
whole school. 

To help reach the needed amount the council 
sponsored a pay assembly program.—Lois Jean 
Watson, Central High School, Helena, Ark. 


TOASTMASTER AND TOASTMISTRESS 
CLUBS REALLY CLICK 


Interest in public speaking at Central High 
School, St. Louis, Mo., has been recaptured 
through Toastmaster and Toastmistress Clubs. 
A decline in enrollment in public speaking classes 


had seemed to point to a lack of interest in the 
subject. What appeared to be a losing battle has 
been won in a partial victory. As members of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


For Graduation. Special money- 
saving plan. Write for full 
details and returnable sample. 
No expense or obligation. Also 
Choir and Choral Apparel. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1025 S. 4th St. Greenville, Ill. 
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Toastmaster and Toastmistress Clubs, students 
show renewed enthusiasm for and interest in 
public speaking. Here is an opportunity to im- 
prove speech, develop poise and leadership, and 
to acquire these skills in a friendly and informal 
atmosphere while seated around the luncheon 
table. Every member has many opportunities to 
give impromptu talks, prepared speeches, to serve 
as toastmistress or toastmaster, as critic or eval- 
uator which stimulates the students “to love our 
language and use it with grace and facility.” 


Here is a training ground where high sckool 
boys and girls are called upon to speak extem- 
poraneously for one minute. Thus we have pub- 
lic speaking staging a comeback at Central, and 
not for credit as a classroom subject. Public 
speaking has not been supplanted but rather 
complemented by the formation of these luncheon 
clubs. Both organizations, Toastmasters and 
Toastmistresses, are national in scope and func- 
tion in many cities. The girls (Telesis Juniors) 
are fortunate to have as their sponsor a down- 
town adult Telesis Toastmistress Club, whose 
principal objective is: “The stimulation of con- 
scious service to the community.” 


The boys have tied in with Midtown Toast- 
master Club, and follow the outlined program 
and procedure for this adult group. One feature 
of the club meetings is the report on the “Ah!” 
record. This device soon cancels the tendency 
to dwell upon this short but needless word, “Ah.” 


The members meet on alternate weeks in a 
special club room where quiet prevails and the 
luncheon meeting can proceed without interrup- 
tion. The year’s activities culminate in a dinner 
meeting where high school boys and girls act 
as hosts and hostesses to the adult sponsoring 
groups.—E. W. Alexander, Principal, Central 
High School, St. Louis, Mo. 





BLACK MAGAZINE AGENCY 
Subscriptions Serviced for 6, 8, 9, or 12 months 
SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 
Write for Price List—S-7 
BOX 312—LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 














BOWS and ARROWS 


targets, faces, supplies, and materials 
of all kinds. Make your own in the 
wood shop; THE FLAT BOW book 
tells how. Well illustrated, only = 
EXTRA PROMPT DELIV VERY — 

WAITING—NO yi DAYS "0 


INDIANHEAD ARCHERY MARETA STORES co. 
Box 303 SA Lima, Ohio 
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Com edy Cues 


A salesman who obviously didn’t know little 
boys very well rapped on the screen door at a 
house where, just inside and plainly visible, was 
an eight-year-old painfully practicing his music 
lesson on the piano. 

“Sonny,” he inquired pleasantly, “is your 
mother home?” 

‘The boy gave the salesman a murderous look 
over his shoulder, then growled, “What do you 
think, mister?” 





The doctor was examining school children. 
One youngster was underweight. 

“You don’t drink milk?” 

“Nope.” 

“Live on a farm and don’t drink milk at all 

“Nope. We ain’t got hardly enough for the 
hogs.” 


” 


Easy Money 

An American had an invitation to a private 
shoot. Addressing the old gamekeeper, he said: 
“I’m one of the crack shots in this country. To- 
morrow you will be loading for me, and for every 
bird I miss I’ll give you a quarter.” 

The following evening the gamekeeper met a 
friend and told him the story. 

“If I’d had another blank cartridge,” he said, 
“T’d have made an even five dollars.”—Wisconsin 
Journal of Education 


Teacher: Will somebody give me an example 
of an indirect tax? 

Pupil: The dog tax. 

Teacher: And what makes you think that is 
an indirect tax? 

Pupil: The dog doesn’t pay it—Exchange 


Motorist: Judge, so help me, I wasn’t going 
60 miles an hour. I wasn’t going 40 or 30. I 
wasn’t even... 

Judge: Stop, I’m going to fine you $10 and 
close this case before you back up and hurt some- 
body.—North Carolina Education. 


A teacher was testing the class on memory of 
things heard. She read the story of the three 
blind men and the elephant and later put a ques- 
tion. 

“Three men,” she said, “examined an elephant 
and one reported it to be like a tree, a second 
said it to be like a wall, and the third thought it 
to be like a rope. What kind of men were they?” 

One pupil, smarter than the others, shouted, 
“Specialists.”"—North Carolina Education 
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This Is Not Funny! 


Here is a book that is charming, 
clever, and witty — and at the same 
time serious, authentic and inspiration- 
al. People young and old will find it 
fascinating reading for a spare quar- 
ter-hour or for a whole evening of 
leisure. 


4 Fools and Foolishness 
a) 
by 
Harry C. McKown 


Students will enjoy these stories of great men and women of history who were 
called “fools” and whose ideas were called “foolishness.” They will learn the secret 
of greatness from scores of such persons as: John Adams, Louisa M. Alcott, Susan 
B. Anthony, Alexander Graham Bell, Glenn H. Curtiss, Cyrus Eugene Field, Benjamin 
Franklin, Victor Hugo, Thomas Jefferson, Edward Jenner, Rudyard Kipling, Charles A. 
Lindbergh, Abraham Lincoln, James Russell Lowell, Florence Nightingale, Lester Pfister, 
Charles P. Steinmetz, Robert Louis Stevenson, James Watt, Eli Whitney, and Ray Lyman 
Wilbur — men and women who refused to follow the crowd, to let other people do 
their thinking for them, or to be shaken in purpose by those who laughed at them 
and their ideas. 


Teachers in any field can use these stories to motivate their subjects and to in- 
spire their students to greater effort. Each story is an inspirational talk in itself. 


Either for special reference or for casual reading, this book belongs in every 
library. 


Price $3.00---postpaid 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 


School Activities Publishing Co. 
1515 Lane St. Topeka, Kansas 
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More Power to Your Publicity Work 


Whether you have an organized public-relations program, or whether it’s only 
occasionally that you send a publicity story to the newspapers or see one of their 
reporters, PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLICITY can help you to do the job more effec- 
tively. As the author says, “All of the publicity activities described in this book 
have worked at some time and place. They should work again. Remember this: 
Nobody can publicize the schools as well as those who know them—the teachers.” 
The book contains: 

10 chapters where to find school news 

7 chapters how to write school news 

5 chapters how to get news stories published 

5 chapters how to get the school on the air 


And every one of those chapters can be read with pleasure, rather than groans. 


Mr. Horn has written that rarity—a professional book that is bright and witty! 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
PUBLICITY 


A Practieal Guide for Teachers 
and Administrators 
By GUNNAR HORN 
Omaha, Nebr., Public Schools 
Foreword by BELMONT FARLEY 


Director of Press and Radio Relations, National Education Association 
28 humorous illustrations by KAY WHITE 


Who Should Read This Book? 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLICITY is primarily a book for teachers and administrators 
who handle school publicity. But it is “must” reading for all principals and superin- 
tendents who want their public-relations programs to be successful. And since success 
depends upon the cooperation of all members of the faculty, each classroom teacher 
should read at least the 10 chapters on “Where to Find School News.” Order a copy 
today for 10-day free examination! 


Net prof. price, $2.80 
207 Fourth Ave. 
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